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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
ate 

RANCE is at war with China, As we feared would be 
7 the case, the War Party in Pekin has won, apparently 
through the adhesion of General T'so, the officer who defeated, 
or rather slaughtered out, the Mahommedan Panthays and the 
people of Kashgar. Deprived of Tso’s support, Li Hung Chang, 
the head of the Peace Party, remains only a powerful official, 
who may be dismissed or even executed, and Prince Chun be- 
comes the true master. The Foreign Office of Pekin has, there- 
fore, informed the French Ambassador that the General at 
Langson acted under orders, and that the French had no right 
to go there until a detinitive treaty of boundaries had been 
signed. As the evacuation of Langson early in June was 
agreed to as one of the bases preliminary to the final 
treaty, this is treacherous evasion, and M. Ferry has no 
resource except to compel reparation. ‘The feeling in Paris 
is extreme; and it is probable that M. Patendtre will 
demand the withdrawal of the troops and a heavy fine, 
and on a refusal will seize Hainan as a material guarantee, 
and occupy Canton in order to levy the fine. It will be 
necessary, however, greatly to strengthen the French garrison 
in Tonquin, and, indeed, to reconquer the country, as the local 
insurgents, confident of the support of an Empire which they 
think the greatest in the world, will all break out again. M. 
Jules Ferry will have hard work to defend his position, and 
will be in no plight for exacting unreasonable terms in Egypt. 





The Daily Telegraph published on Friday an extraordinary 
telegram from Cairo, dated the same day. The writer—their 
regular correspondent—declares that letters have been received, 
apparently by the native teachers in the University of E] Azhar, 
announcing that in the last days of May, owing to disaffection 
among the garrison, the Mahdi’s troops were admitted into Khar- 
toum. Most of the Europeans turned Mussulmans, but General 
Gordon refused to do this, and was, nevertheless, spared. He 
ig quite safe and well, and allowed to move freely about the 
camp. Similar letters have been received from merchants 
announcing that the siege is over, and that goods may be sent 
forward. The story is still unconfirmed, and conflicts with the 
stories taken to Suakim by pilgrims; but we must recollect 
that the latter are going to Mecca, and have no inclination to 
irritate the British till they are across the sea. The extra- 
ordinary feature about the rumour is that it must be genuine. 
No forger would have invented that detail about General 
Gordon. He would have said he had died fighting, or had fled 
in a steamer up stream. 


The correspondent of the Daily News at Assouan telegraphs 
on Tuesday that he has had a long conversation with Major 
Kitchener, the able officer who is organising the Arabs from 
Wady Halfa to the Red Sea. Major Kitchener is positive that 
Berber has fallen, and has fallen to the Mahdi’s regular 
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chiefs. Entirely different news comes in from other sources,— 
one account even representing the Mahdi as a prisoner to the 
Harmer tribe, having been captured on his way to Khartoum. 
We doubt if any Arab, friendly or hostile, would touch the 
Mahdi, and, we repeat, we distrust all pilgrim stories. The 
pilgrims want to pass the British sailors in safety, and may 
repeat, by agreement among themselves, the most soothing 
intelligence. 





Monday witnessed a strange scene. The Government, bound 
in the withes of etiquette, and the leaders of Opposition, im- 
pelled by their furious followers, had reluctantly agreed to 
debate the French Agreement with Conference still sitting. 
Both parties expected a sterile faction fight; but Mr. Gladstone, 
true to his promises, moved the postponement of all orders of 
the day to make way for the debate. Mr. Goschen, however, 
without, as he subsequently stated in writing, any communica- 
tion with the Government, and indeed at first without hope of 
success, urged the House to break loose, and on its own autho- 
rity to disallow debate. The Premier, in answer to a question, 
had admitted that it would be “ most injurious and inoppor- 
tune ;” and Mr. Goschen, in few but weighty words, called on 
the House to “ disregard the considerations ” which bound 
the leaders on both sides; to remember that Europe would 
accept the division, rightly or wrongly, as final; to re- 
collect that the French Chamber had declined to commit 
itself ; to reflect that in-waiting for the Conference Parliament 
gave up no right of ultimate control; and therefore to refuse to 
postpone the orders of the day. There was a brief debate, Sir 
S. Northcote pleading that, as the Agreement was perfect in 
itself, and as all papers had been produced, the House was in a 
position to debate; Baron de Worms quoting the Premier’s 
promise to debate before the Conference sat; and Mr. Raikes 
insinuating that Mr. Goschen’s action was prompted by the 
Government. Mr. Childers, however, repeated that while 
the Government had kept all promises, it held the debate as 
certain to be ‘“‘most mischievous.” Sir W. Harcourt plainly 
told Mr. Raikes that he was the only man who would have 
made such an insinuation, and the division was taken. 


It soon appeared that Mr. Goschen had but formulated the 
latent desire of the majority. The Liberal Whips “told” for 
the motion, and the Ministry, with almost needless loyalty, led 
the Opposition into the lobby ; but all other Liberals, including 
the Parnellites, broke away, and the postponement was refused 
by 190 to 148. It appeared on Tuesday, from a speech by Lord 
Granville, which was followed by a postponement of the debate in 
the Lords also, that the Government, feeling keenly the injury to 
the publicservice, had resolved not to produce their real arguments 
for the Agreement, being, as Lord Granville said, “unable” in 
the circumstances to do so, and the debate, therefore, would 
have been doubly mischievous. The most imprudent things 
would have been said by the Opposition against France, while 
the Government would have been compelled to observe a partial 
silence. The bad impression in Europe would have been pro- 
found, while the vote would have been accepted as prejudging 
the action of Conference. Mr. Goschen’s tact and nerve, there- 
fore, rescued the country from a discussion which would have 
seriously imperilled its highest interests. 


It is generally supposed that Mr. Goschen’s action in moving 
the House to refuse the suspension of Standing Orders for which 
the head of the Government had moved, is without precedent. 
This, however, is not the case. A very exact precedent is fur- 
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nished by the debate of June 22nd, 1863, on the postponement 
of the orders of the day, moved by Lord Palmerston, to allow 
Sir J. Pope Hennessy (then Mr. Hennessy) to bring on a dis- 
cussion on the affairs of Poland. Mr. Somerset Beaumont (who 
then took the step which Mr. Goschen took last Monday) 
appealed to the House not to allow the discussion, since it had 
become known that despatches had been sent in nearly identical 
terms to Russia by three Great Powers, the House not being 
in possession of those despatches ; and Mr. Somerset Beaumont’s 
appeal was ably seconded by Mr. Kinglake. On a division, the 
House refused the suspension of Standing Orders for which 
Lord Palmerston had moved, by a majority of 55 (165 votes 
against 110). On that occasion, too, Mr. Disracli taunted Lord 
Palmerston with the course he had taken, though many Members 
seemed to think that the House had been—not exactly wiser 
than its leader, for its leader could hardly have refused to offer 
a discussion, but very wise in refusing to allow its leader to give 
the opportunity asked for. 


The Lords followed the example of the Commons, and post- 
poned the debate of censure, though not without some bitter 
conversation. Lord Carnarvon made what in old days would 
have been called a “girding” speech against Mr. Gladstone, 
whom he evidently suspected of an understanding with Mr. 
Goschen, and even called the suspension of the debate ‘a 
mancuvre.”’ Lord Granville warmly repelled this accusation ; 
and read a letter from Mr. Goschen denying that he had 
* communicated directly or indirectly ” with the Government, 
and stating that when he went down to the House he 
had abandoned the idea himself. Lord Granville declared 
that to himself the whole affair had been an utter sur- 
prise, though, like Mr. Gladstone, he held the discussion 
to be most injurious and inopportune. Lord Salisbury 
accepted Mr. Goschen’s letter as final; but made a long speech, 
which was nothing but a repetition of the charge, during which 
he said that when “the gentlemen whose duty it is to marshal 
the forces of the Government ” were asked which way Members 
were to go,” they answered, “ the bulk of the party are going the 
other way.” Nothing of the kind had occurred ; and on Thursday 
Lord Salisbury said he did not mean Lord Kensington and 
Lord R. Grosvenor, the Whips who told for the motion, but 
Mr. Cotes and Mr. Duff. All this is very petty; but, after all, 
it is better that injurious things should be said about the 
Ministry, which can smile and pass. on, than about foreign 
Governments with whom we are engaged in difficult negotia- 
tions. Nobody believes in the “manceuvre,’ and the debate 
was prevented. ee ae 

Nothing whatever has transpired about the proceedings in 
Conference, as the diplomatists, aware that thousands could be 
made of the smallest hint, feel bound to keep their secret. 
There are, as might be expected, endless rumours, all 
directed, be it observed, to the same end,—to show that the 
Conference rejects British proposals, and that the coupon 
will not be cut. They are, in fact, “bull” rumours. 
Only one fact is authentically knuown—that the Italian 
Foreign Minister, Signor Mancini, has informed the Chamber 
that Italy supports the British propositions; and only one 
semi-authentic fact—that the Domain Loan is exempted from 
the cutting. This loan, which amounts only to £7,500,000, 
was raised to fund the Floating Debt, was supposed to be lent 
on perfect security, and was advanced on comparatively fair 
terms. It is, therefore, treated like a mortgage debt in bank- 
ruptcy. 


The Conservative Peers held their meeting on Tuesday, to deter- 
mine on their course as to the Franchise Bill. It is said that perfect 
unanimity prevailed, barring only that Lord Jersey disapproved 
of the simple rejection of the Franchise Bill. Lord Cairns gave 
notice the same evening that he will move as an amendment to 
the second reading of the Bill, “That this House, while prepared 
to concur in any well-cousidered and complete scheme for the ex- 
tension of the Franchise, does not think it right to assent to 
the second reading of a Bill having for its object a fundamental 
change of the constitution of the electoral body of the United 
Kingdom which is not accompanied by provisions for so appor- 
tioning the right to return Members, as to insure a true and fair 
representation of the people, or by any adequate security in the 
proposals of the Government that the present Bill shall not 
come into operation except as part of an entire scheme;” 
and it is even said that the Duke of Richmond and 
Gordon—the representative of the moderates—is to second his 








motion. This looks very much like a fixed intention to reject 
the Bill, and, of course, to challenge a controversy as to the 
constitutional position of the House of Lords, which is sure to 
be a violent one. It hardly seems possible for the House of 
Lords to have chosen weaker ground for that controversy, or to 
have asserted its right to wanton and capricious action more 
ostentatiously. It is believed that the debate in the Lords will 
last only two nights—Monday and Tuesday—and that next 
Thursday Mr. Gladstone will declare the policy of the Govern. 
ment in relation to the Peers’ caprice. It is generally expected 
that the Government will summon an autumn Session, and 
then reintroduce the Franchise Bill, and, some add, also a 
Redistribution Bill; but that seems extremely doubtful. It 
would certainly take nine months at least for the gestation of 
such mighty twins as those. 


Lord Randolph Churchill’s campaign in Birmingham hag 
been cruelly interfered with by the resolve of the Lords to throw 
out the Franchise Bill. In writing to Birmingham to excuse 
himself from making a speech there on Wednesday, Lord Ran- 
dolph alleges “the hot weather, his attendance in the House of 
Commons, and other work,” as having rendered him unable to 
keep his engagements in Birmingham. Probably, however, 
Lord Cairns’s proposed motion in the House of Lords has more 
to do with the internal heat from which Lord Randolph is 
suffering, than the power of the sun. It does not do to plead 
for Tory democracy to great meetings with such an example ag 
this before the world of what Tory democracy means. It takes 
the wind out of the sails of Tory democracy when its chief 
representative has to admit that he is either acting quite alone, 
or with a party which objects in toto to democracy, though it 
may plead for Toryism with a capriciously democratic dash in it, 


Speaking at Blyth last Saturday, Mr. John Morley (M.P. for 
Newcastle-on-Tyne), referred to the infatuation of the Lords 
as likely to bring on at last the question of the true relation of 
the House of Lords to the Constitution. He thought that if 
they persisted in rejecting the Reform Bill, they would soon fire 
the couutry with an impatience to be rid of their arbitrariness 
which would not be satisfied till the House of Lords had been 
reduced to the position of a mere “consultative body,”—that 
is, one permitted to reject a measure once, but not more 
than once. We must say that would be a form of remedy 
most distasteful to us. It would retain and even sanction the 
arbitrariness and wastefulness of the present arrangements, 
without improving in the least the character of the revising 
Assembly. Why should an Assembly that can only be trusted 
to delay a measure for three or four months, be trusted with so 
much as this? Surely, if we are to have a second Assembly, it 
would be well to have one fit for something better than 
simply to stop the way whenever a few persons of strong pre- 
judice wish to have the way stopped. The plan of merely 
weakening the Second Chamber till it becomes a drag on the 
wheels and nothing more, is hardly one to excite popular 
enthusiasm. 


A very curious scene, illustrating the singular want of tact in 
the Tory Party, took place yesterday week in the House of 
Commons, when Mr. Pell, the Member for South Leicestershire, 
challenged the decision that the third reading of the Franchise 
Bill had passed “ nem. con.,” on the ground that he himself had 
said “ No” in a low voice, and Mr. C. S. Read in a voice a trifle 
louder. It was admitted that neither of them had repeated 
their “ No” on the second challenge; that neither the Speaker, 
nor the Prime Minister, nor many other members, had heard it at 
the time it was first uttered; and that when it was moved that 
it be recorded that the Bill passed nem. con., no objection was 
taken by either Mr. Pell or Mr. C. S. Read to the entry. 
Nevertheless, on Friday week the Conservatives returned 
to the subject, and wasted from an hour to an hour and 
a half of the House’s time in discussing a futile motion of 
Sir Stafford Northcote’s to expunge the nem. con. from the 
record. Sir Michael Hicks-Beach was, as usual, prominent in 
calling attention to the feeble attitude of the Tory Party— 
it was he who made them ridiculous by his memorable reference 
to the “ dirty trick,”—and Sir Stafford Northcote, also as usual, 
did not feel strong enough to put an extinguisher on his 
troublesome and floundering follower. But the House would 
not alter its words after the proper moment for challenging 
their accuracy had gone by. Sir Stafford Northcote’s motion 
was rejected—in spite of Mr. Gladstone’s vote in its favour—by 
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g majority of 43 (125 against 82). And the only impression 
left by the discussion was, that the Tories attach great im- 
portance to the fact that Mr. Pell said “ No,” as if he were 
ashamed of his “ No,” and that Mr. C. S. Read echoed him, 
Could dilettante politics go further in the direction of the 
infinitely little ? 


At the anniversary dinner of the Cobden Club last Saturday 
Lord Carlingford delivered the speech of the day, and made an 
amusing attack on the “ Fair-traders,” especially Lord Dunraven 
and Lord Salisbury. Lord Dunraven says that he is an 
adherent of the principles of Mr. Cobden, only he does not 
worship Free-trade “as a savage does an idol.’ Lord Salisbury 
says, “ Don’t mistake me; I am, as ever, a Free-trader,”—only 
I don’t think retaliatory duties objectionable. That reminded 
him (Lord Carlingford) of a Scotch Salvationist, who, when 
found in a very inarticulate condition, admitted that he had 
joined the Salvation Army, and tiat he believed in temperance 
principles, but reminded his friend that he was “no bigot.” 
Apparently the Fair-traders are no bigots; they can combine in 
the happiest fashion the integrity of Free-trade principles with 
the convenience of Fair-trade war-cries. Lord Carlingford 
called upon the Cobden Club to spread among the two millions 
of new voters Free-trade principles of a less ambiguous kind 
than those of Lord Dunraven and Lord Salisbury. 


Mr. Henry Fowler (M.P. for Wolverhampton) also made an 


“interesting speech on the real danger lest a certain section of 


the community should be bitten by Protectionism. He believed 
that a considerable section of the Tory Party is in favour of a 
big Zollverein between us and our Colonies, under which both 
parties would enjoy “ the maximum disadvantages of Protection 
and the minimum advantages of F'ree-trade.”” He also thought 
it not impossible that the agricultural labourers would be 
dazzled by the promises of the Protectionists ; and held, therefore, 
that the Cobden Club has a great deal of energetic work before 
it, if it would thoroughly inoculate the new constituencies with 
the principles of Mr. Cobden. 


Miss Miiller has allowed a writing-table and an escritoire to be 
carried away from Cadogan Place, by way of distraint, in place 
of the taxes which she refuses to pay until she is allowed a 
vote. She held a meeting on the occasion last Wednesday, at 
which she ventured on the somewhat doubtful proposition that 
if fifty other women would do the same, the women’s franchise 
would be carried at once. For our parts, we doubt whether the 
effect of fifty women following Miss Miiller’s very unreasonable 
example would be serious; whether these voluntary and morbid 
martyrdoms would disturb the tranquillity of the British public 
at all,—even though Miss Babb, Miss Briggs, and Miss Todd 
should attend at each of the fifty distraints, and make speeches 
such as they made for Miss Miiller. Miss Miiller did not 
mend her case by speaking of the agricultural labourers as 
“ignorant and besotted men, who had been behind the plough 
for ages.” It is the men who have been behind the plough for 
ages. who really need representation. As for Miss Miiller, 
there are hundreds in the House of Commons already who 
adequately represent her views both as regards the women’s 
franchise and as regards the contempt with which she views the 
“ignorant and besotted men who have been behind the plough 
for ages.” 





The outburst of cholera in Toulon has not yet been very 
severe. The highest rate of death has been fifteen, and this 
only for one day; and on Thursday it was only six, while 
there were only 118 cases in hospital. A large proportion 
of patients recover, and so far the disease has not assumed its 
most terrible form. It is, however, Asiatic cholera; and until 
it disappears there is no security against sudden rises in the 
death-rate. Meanwhile, the population of Toulon appear to have 
gone mad with terror. Out of 69,000 taxpayers, 40,000 have fled, 
usually to overcrowd the suburbs; labour is suspended, accept- 
ances cannot be paid, and the supply of good provisions has 
ceased, the people being unable to buy them. The terror has 
even infected the Marines, for Admiral Peyron having allowed 
Marines to leave on good cause shown, every Marine at once 
produced letters with such cause in them. A stampede of this 
kind is so like a mania that we hesitate to blame; but we trust 
if the cholera appears here, even in this sweltering weather, that 
we shall witmess nothing of the kind. The clear duty of all is 








to help in cleansing London, if it is only with money, to see 
that their own drains are right, and then to pursue in a tran- 
quil spirit their avocations. If they will just recognise tran- 
quillity as an imperative.duty they will not lose their heads. 


On Thursday Mr. Chamberlain admitted very reluctantly that 
there was no hope of carrying his Merchant-Shipping Bill 
against the continued hostility of the Clyde and the North- 
Eastern shipowners, though many of the most powerful of the 
London and Liverpool shipowners have now withdrawn their 
opposition to the Bill. Later, when it was hoped that Sir 
William Harcourt would move the second reading of the London 
Government Bill, Mr. Storey (M.P. for Sunderland) interfered 
with a motion for adjournment, that he might draw the atten- 
tion of the House to the case of the unfortunate crew of the 
‘Nisero,’ detained by the Rajah of Tenom in Acheen,—which 
is under the Dutch Government,—and kept the House till half- 
past eight on a debate which, though no doubt it did draw 
attention to a very hard case, could not have helped the British 
Government to settle that case half as much as a discussion 
brought forward with the ordinary notice to the Foreign Office. 
So far as we can judge, the British Government have shown 
very considerable energy in the matter; and it is pretty clear 
that any attempt to adopt those peremptory methods of relief 
so dear to Nelson and Blake, could only have ended in the 
sufferers being sent far into the interior, where they would have 
been even worse off than they are now. Mr. Storey is not a 
judicious Liberal. 


Sir W. Harcourt, on Thursday, moved the second reading of 
the London Government Bill in a persuasive speech, the pith of 
which was that, although his opponents spoke of “local self- 
government” as a better alternative, they made no effort to 
secure it. There is no local self-government in London, except 
in the City, but only a jumble of thirty-eight Vestries and 
Boards; and the Bill, therefore, destroys nothing. The Home 
Secretary was, as usual, strongly supported by Mr. Firth, who 
has made the question his own, and this time devoted himself 
to exposing the almost farcical character of most vestry 
elections, which are usually conducted by minute knots of 
people, and the extravagance caused by the conflict of 
authorities. The City Corporation, for example, and the Metro- 
politan Board, spent £40,000 in contesting their respective 
rights to some sewage. Mr. Ritchie and Earl Percy denounced 
the Bill,—the former on the ground that London does very well 
as it is, and the latter on behalf of borough Councils; but the 
debate throughout was half-hearted. There is no real resistance 
to the Bill anywhere, and no keen feeling for it out of London; 
and there is an idea abroad that it will not be proceeded with 
this Session. We still think it might be urged through the 
House; but we confess that the labour of passing it in weather 
like this, only in order that Lord Salisbury may squelch it with 
a sneer, is almost too much for human nature to endure. We 
have got rid of the Royal veto; but it never was half so humi- 
liating or so misused as the veto of the Lords. 


On Thursday, the annual meeting of the Metropolitan Asso- 
ciation for Befriending Young Servants was held at Stafford 
House, under the presidency of Lord Hampden. The report 
explained how much the Association had effected during the 
last year,—more than 4,000 girls having received various kinds 
of help from the Association, help in the direction of obtaining 
respectable places and of keeping them, and of obtaining needful 
rest and medical aid when attacked by disease,—and how great 
is the difficulty of finding the resources requisite for the various 
objects of the Association. The Chairman of the Association, 
Rev. Brooke Lambert, Vicar of Greenwich, explained the various 
objects of the Association; and Cardinal Manning, who is never 
wanting to any wise and needful charity, moved a resolution 
commending the Association to the support of the public, which 
was seconded by Mr. W. S. Caine, M.P., and unanimously 
carried. We heartily hope that the meeting may be productive 
of that generous support which the Association (whose offices 
are at 14 Grosvenor Road, S.W.), so greatly needs. No more 
prudent and no less enervating charity exists in London. 





Bank Rate, 2 per cent. 
Consols were on Friday 992 to 994. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


ee 
THE FOLLY OF THE LORDS. 


HE country will hear with something of impatient dis- 
gust that the House of Lords is bent on forcing the 
subject of its own reform on the country as part and parcel 
of the necessity for a reform of the House of Commons. 
There never was a more elaborate attempt made to convince 
the country,—which hardly needs convincing,—that if the 
House of Commons needs reform much, the House of Peers 
needs it much more, than this notice of Lord Cairns’s, which 
the Duke of Richmond and Gordon is, it is said, to second, to 
reject the Franchise Bill, because a Redistribution Bill is not 
appended. What does it really imply? The Conservative 
Party do not, as a party, dispute the right of the county 
householders to a vote. Sir Stafford Northcote has never denied 
it. Many of his followers assert it. Lord Cairns expressly 
concedes it. Even the Conservative Peers will assure 
the country that their party is willing, if it attains 
power, at once to introduce a measure precisely like that 
which they are now about to reject,—only coupled with 
a Redistribution Bill. In other words, the Conservatives recog- 
nise the right of the two millions, whom this Bill enfranchises, 
to be enfranchised. They have no quarrel with the principle of 
what has been done by the Commons. They have no desire to 
condemn that principle. They do not even deny that what is 
needed to make that principle work well and safely may be 
added next year. Sir Stafford Northcote approved generally, 
though vaguely, Mr. Gladstone’s sketch of the lines of his 
intended Reuistribution measure, so that the Conservatives can- 
not even say that behind the present Bill revolutionary 
intentions are plainly working. The one sole reason for wast- 
ing the whole work of a session, for delaying the hopes of two 
millions of Englishmen, for compelling the House of Commons 
to do over again with great labour and trouble what it has 
done once, and what no one denies that it has done well, is 
that the Conservatives cannot be quite sure that the second mea- 
sure will be produced and will pass, and that they hold that if 
the second measure does not pass, the first, taken alone, may pro- 
duce many results which the House of Lords heartily dislike. 
They propose, then, to veto a Bill on which the hopes of multi- 
tudes hang, and to cast the labours of the representative House 
to the four winds, solely on a suspicion that, if it is not completed, 
as it ought to be, by a further measure, it may introduca a 
temporary and provisional condition of political affairs, under 
which the county representation would be neither what it has 
been, nor what it is intended ultimately to be, but a tertiwm 
quid that has many of the disadvantages of both. Well, that 
would be vexatious, no doubt, just as temporary arrange- 
ments are apt to be vexatious. But none the less, temporary 
arrangements have to be made, and will have to be made, 
while the world is what it is. The notion of throwing out 
this Bill, in order to provide against the contingency of an 
unsatisfactory temporary arrangement, is one of the most 
cynical ever suggested, especially as the throwing-out of such a 
measure must be the most unsatisfactory temporary arrange- 
ment that can be conceived. For, it wastes recklessly the 
time and labour of an overworked Legislature, and it 
irritates all those the concession of whose rights is thereby 
delayed. And lastly, it leaves in operation a condition of 
things which the great majority of the British people will 
think far worse than even the temporary arrangement itself ; 
and this only for the purpose of insuring the Lords against a 
contingency the realisation of which, if it were realised, would 
in all probability be the Peers’ own doing, for only they could 
manage to force a dissolution until after a Redistribution 
Bill had been carried. 


Even now we can hardly believe that this monstrous 
political blunder is about to be committed by the one con- 
stituent element in our Legislature which is itself the 
weakest, the most anomalous, and the most unstable. Is 
it really conceivable that the hereditary branch of the 
Legislature is about to challenge criticism on a point on 
which it cannot even pretend to plead conviction, much less 
a popular and deep-rooted conviction? Is it going to say 
to all and sundry that the ground which it deliberately chooses 
for the long-delayed battle is not merely a question of the 
thinnest opportunism, but an opportunist question on which 
its adversaries can boldly say, as Mr. Gladstone has said, that 
they had really no choice in the matter, since for them the issue 
lay between separating Redistribution from the Franchise, and 





not dealirfg with either? Canasillier choice of ground for the 
great controversy between the people and a privileged class be 
imagined, than the one which the Lords appear to have chosen ? 
They do not pretend to condemn the substance of the measure 
which they are going to throw out; they do not pretend 
to doubt that by a careful complementary measure it may 
be made a thoroughly good one; they do not deny that the 
only sketch which they have had of the intentions of the 
Government as to the future Bill is a tolerably satisfactory 
sketch ; they do not even venture to assert that had a complete 
measure been brought in at once, the House, under present 
conditions, could have succeeded in carrying it to completion. 
It is a contingency, and a contingency only that they profess 
to fear. ‘We will destroy all that has been effected,’ they 
say virtually, ‘ for fear that what has not yet been effected 
may turn out badly, though we have no sufficient reason 
to doubt that it will be as good as what has been 
done; and then, with this wanton act of rash but timorous 
destructiveness on our consciences, as our last solemn 
legislative feat, we will take our place at the bar of public 
opinion, and ask the people to thank God that they have a 
House of Lords.’ Such an attitude is simply amazing,— 
the most marvellous and indescribably grotesque of the 
many marvellous and grotesque acts of penance which in our 
day the House of Lords in their humility have undertaken to 
perform. Dr. Johnson’s penance in standing for two hours bare- 
headed in the market-place of Lichfield, was rational compared 
with this voluntary self-humiliation of the House of Lords. 
Even if Dr. Johnson had previously blacked his head, as the 
Staffordshire Yeomanry blacked the head of his statue for him 
the other day, he would not have imposed cn himself a 
penance so absurd as the House of Lords is about to perform 
in the face of all the nation, For they really are about 
to tell us, that,—well as they know the weakness of their posi- 
tion,—well as they know that the ground on which they are chal- 
lenging public opinion is ground so unfortunate for them that 
their own friends shrink from declaring themselves willing to 
take it up permanently and on principle,—well as they know 
that the people are eager for this measure as they have never 
been eager for any measure since 1867,—they still think it 
right and wise and patriotic to come into deadly colli- 
sion with the Commons as the champions of a finical 
completeness of method, which everybody recognises as not 
only chimerical and impossible, but as selected for pane- 
gyric by the Lords precisely because it was known to be 
chimerical and impossible. If it had been really practica- 
ble to produce the whole Reform measure in one block and 
pass it, the Lords would never have thought of insisting on 
that course. They praise it now, as everybody knows, because 
it would have presented so much larger a surface to resistance, 
that successful resistance would have been all but certain. It 
is because the Franchise Bill alone was so much simpler and so 
much easier to carry, and because, when cairied, it will give so 
much purchase to the Government for the more difficult task of 
carrying a Redistribution Bill, that the Franchise Bill alone 
is so freely denounced by the Lords. The Lords are furious 
that the line of least resistance has been discovered, and say 
in effect,—‘ What we object to is that you have done 
what is practicable in the only way in which it was 
workmanlike to do it.’ That is the real ground of the 
wrath of the Peers, But it is the oddest and silliest of all 
hereditary caprices to confess, as they are confessing, that 
this is precisely what they resent. If the Government had 
embarked on any impracticable scheme, they would, of course, 
have been delighted to show the impracticability of that 
scheme; but it is very simple, indeed, in them to rave against 
the Government, as they are raving, not for proposing what is 
impracticable, but for proposing what has been actually 
achieved. The Peers are telling everybody, ore rotundo, 
that if the Government had attempted what never could 
have been carried out, the Lords would have been willing to give 
their plan that impartial consideration which it would never 
have required, because it never would have reached the Peers ; 
but that as they have attempted what they could really do, the 
House of Lords will loudly condemn such wicked opportunism, 
and unravel the whole web of the Session. We suppose they 
will be foolish enough to keep their word. Butif they do, what 
will the people say of that distinguished Assembly which, 
while it does not even venture to assert that what has been 
done has been wrong, does venture to assert that it ought to be 
undone, because something else wants doing which could not 
possibly have been done at the same time? We think the 
people will reply,—‘ Here is an Assembly devoted to the cause of 
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the impracticable ; practical men will do well to sweep away 
this Assembly into that limbo of impracticabilities for which it 
is so jealous.’ 





ARBITRATION BETWEEN LORDS AND COMMONS. 


T is the custom in England, whenever Lords and Commons 
are at variance upon an important question, to assume 

that the result must, if the deadlock continues, be some change 
in the constitution of the non-popular body. Suggestions in 
such cases are therefore limited to proposals for extinguishing, 
reforming, or, in extreme cases, coercing the Lords. The 
English people not being accustomed to create institutions, but 
rather to develop those they have, these suggestions have 
rarely been very wise or practicable ; and one cause of the 
courage of the Peers is undoubtedly a sense that the people 
have advanced in civilisation till violence has become impro- 
bable, and that the peaceful plans for destroying their influ- 
ence are more or less unreal. Even Lord Rosebery, who is 
Radical enough in his hints, has not ventured to propose any 
definite scheme. That confidence is not well based, be- 
cause whenever the dilemma becomes serious, the people 
will hit upon some working plan for getting their own 
way, just as they did when, by the device of making 
Ministers responsible, they abrogated the Monarch’s original 
initiative; but the possible defences against deadlock are not 
so limited as is often assumed. It is quite possible that 
whenever the statesmen are forced to take up the question in 
earnest they may consider a different mode of settlement, may 
agree to leave the two co-ordinate Houses still co-ordinate, 
and may propose to the nation to provide against the occur- 
rence of deadlocks, not by altering either House, but by an 
appeal to some arbitrating authority. That plan of action 
would have in its favour the possibility that the Lords would 
agree to it; and that it might, therefore, be passed like an 
ordinary law, without a great creation of Peers for a special 
end ; that it would avoid the foreseen and extremely probable 
difficulty of deadlocks arising between two Reformed Houses ; 
and that it would leave the external framework of the Con- 
stitution, in which Englishmen for the most part take pleasure, 
unimpaired. The sovereign legislative right would still reside 
in * King, Lords, and Commons,” who, in the minds of many 
Englishmen, were foreordained of the Almighty to make laws. 
It is, we conceive, certain that if the eyes of statesmen 
were ever cast in this direction, they would speedily find 
themselves shut up to one of three plans. The arbitrating 
authority between such bodies as the Lords and Com- 
mons must either be the Sovereign, a Tribunal, or the legal 
Nation. There is a fourth conceivable one, already in exist- 
ence in one great country of Europe, namely, a Convention 
formed of the two Houses sitting together, or making, as it is 
called in France, a ‘ Congress.” Owing, however, to the 
unlimited number of the Peerage, to the great dislike to 
limit it—thus turning the nobility into a caste with- 
out relations with the people—and to the deeply Conserva- 
tive character of all Peers, this method would not, in Eng- 
land, meet the difficulty, and may, we think, be dismissed from 
the beginning. We could not have an arbitrating body, in 
which the majority was invariably Tory; and the Houses, 
sitting together, could never be anything else. There remain, 
then, the three alternatives, and of these the last would almost 
certainly be chosen. The Sovereign, in many cases, would be 
a very good arbitrator, and the decision of the Crown would 
be respected ; but practically, as the Sovereign must not be 
suspected of partisanship or take an overt part in affairs, this 
award would be that of the Ministry, and ultimate power 
would be transferred to the Commons. That might be 
an excellent result, as it would leave the Representatives 
of the country supreme, yet subject to the delaying action 
of the Upper House, which would suflice to resist dan- 
gerous surges of emotion; but the Lords would resist the 
plan, and if it were forced upon them, would probably leave 
legislation to the official Peers, to tke gradual destruction of 
their House as an influential body in the State. A Tribunal 
might also be conceived which would arbitrate fairly well, and 
be both just and popular ; but it would in this country be most 
difficult to organise one. If the Judges were chosen for this 
function, they would soon be selected with an eye to their poli- 
tical opinions, rather than to their judicial competence; and if 
politicians were chosen, the public would regard them as a body 
at once partial and non-representative. The arbitrating tribunal 
might, it is true, be elected every year,one Member sitting for each 
county ; but the practice of selecting men to intervene only when 








necessary is not much in favour with Englishmen. We do trust 
intermittent powers to certain authorities ; for example, the 
* Visitors ” of Colleges, who are in effect arbitrators on certain 
occasions, and have no other functions; but then we appoint 
them for life, and expect them to act, not as politicians, but 
as Judges. The statesmen considering the matter would soon 
find that, between two co-ordinate Houses, only the People for 
whom both exist could arbitrate with full effect ; and that in 
practice, if they adopted the principle of arbitration, they 
would be driven to the system, which it is convenient, after 
Swiss example, to call the “ Referendum,” or, if that is pre- 
ferred, the Reference. Under this plan, instead of politics 
being more or less thrown into confusion by a dissolution on 
every deadlock, the responsible Ministry, finding that a Bill 
passed by a substantial majority in the Commons had been re- 
jected by the Lords, would submit it to the electors, chal- 
lenging them to say * Yes!” or “No!” That decision would 
be final; would not necessarily involve a change of Govern- 
ment, such change being dependent upon the importance of 
the Bill; and moreover, which is of the essence of the matter, 
would be willingly obeyed. Neither party in the State, and 
neither House of Parliament, attempts to deny the duty of 
obedience to the national will when once conclusively expressed. 

There are heaps of objections to this plan, as to every other, 
and one of them, we confess, weighs heavily with ourselves,— 
so heavily, that except in extremity we should be reluctant to 
see the scheme adopted. We doubt the competence of the 
People to act so directly. They can choose representatives 
fairly well, and can exercise a general supervision of their pro- 
ceedings, but their comprehension of particular measures would 
be necessarily imperfect. Still, it must be recollected that the 
electors would have no initiative; that few Bills would go 
down to them, and that those which did would have been 
thoroughly considered and approved by both the Ministry and 
the majority of representatives. Parliament would part with 
none of its powers, nor would its deliberative character be at 
all impaired. All that would be altered would be the finality 
of the Lords’ vote; and if the Lords remain permanently anti- 
democratic, that will have to be altered in some way to keep 
the machine going. Nor are we at all convinced that the 
reply would be always in favour of the Ministry. Heavy 
masses of voters are often, as Swiss experience shows, quite 
curiously Conservative, and especially indisposed to change, by 
their own direct action, anything that exists. The argu- 
ments of the Lords and their friends might have unexpected 
success, and would in conceivable cases draw out scores of 
thousands of electors who in ordinary cases do not vote. Until 
equal electoral districts are adopted, the ultimate majority and 
the representative majority need not be, and often are not, 
absolutely coincident. We could quite imagine a Maine Law 
being passed by a large majority in the Commons, Members 
being pledged to the lips to the “ Maine Lawyers,” yet rejected 
by the Lords, and then, on the Law of Referendum being 
applied, being rejected by the nation. No doubt in the 
majority of cases the nation would adhere to its chosen 
Premier ; but then the desire to make that adhesion executive 
lies at the root of any reform whatever. If it is not intended 
to enable the Government to act, with the consent of the 
Representatives, the Lords may as well be left as they are, 
without injury to anybody, except the loss of statesmen’s time 
involved in the abondonment of so many matured Bills. How- 
ever that might be—for we are not recommending any scheme 
—it is well to remember that if the necessity for action ever 
comes upon us, the statesmen are not limited to plans for 
the reform of the Lords, but may consider many plans of 
arbitration, one of which, at least, whatever its other defects, 
is certain to be effective. 


THE INCIDENT OF MONDAY. 
N R. GOSCHEN on Monday made a great stride in the 


estimation of the public, and revealed a quality— 
fearlessness of responsibility—for which he had not previously 
received sufficient credit. Mr. Gladstone, challenged by a 
direct motion of censure, had felt himself compelled by con- 
stitutional etiquette to fix a day for the debate upon the 
French Agreement. No one could have perceived more 
keenly how injurious such a debate at such a moment must 
be to the public service, how impossible it would be to speak 
frankly with the Conference still sitting, how ruinous would 
be a hostile vote, how sterile a friendly one. Still, he felt 
bound by constitutional precedent, fixed Monday for the 
debate, and on Monday moved the postponement of all other 
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orders of the day. The House was full and strongly excited, 
the Liberals feeling keenly how injurious such a debate must 
be, while the Tory leaders chafed under a sense that they 
were risking a double defeat. The refusal of the French 
Chamber to discuss Egypt while the Conference was sitting, 
was, moreover, known to both parties, and had deeply impressed 
one. Still there seemed no hope of avoiding the debate, 
even Mr. Forster, familiar as he is with the strategy of the 
House, admitting that in asking Mr. Arnold to withdraw his 
amendment, he was in the position of the man who delays 
a prize-fight, when suddenly Mr. Goschen rose. Familiar 
alike with diplomacy and with the East, he had felt the in- 
opportuneness of the discussion so keenly that he had, as he 
subsequently wrote to Lord Granville, considered the possi- 
bility of preventing it, but had given up the idea as imprac- 
ticable. Something in the air of the House, however, some 
sign of repressed impatience and disgust, revived hope in his 
mind; he saw his opportunity, and, amidst the cheers of 
the Ministerialists, growing stronger and stronger as he pro- 
ceeded, he announced his intention of opposing the motion that 
the House should postpone the orders of the day, or, in other 
words, of proposing that Members should decline to permit a 
debate which, as Mr. Gladstone had just admitted, must be hurt- 
ful to the public service. The Premier, he admitted, was bound 
by his promises and by precedent; but the House had a right 
to disregard those considerations, and simply look to the general 
interest of the country. When he sat down, the debate of 
censure had practically been given up. Sir Stafford Northcote 
raised a feeble protest; Mr. Raikes uttered a cynical snarl, as 
unworthy of himself as of the University he misrepresents ; 
but the House felt that the solution had been found. The 
Ministry voted honourably with their opponents; bat their 
followers had made up their minds, and by a vote of 190 to 
148 squelched the Debate. Mr. Goschen’s tact, energy, and 
decision had rescued both parties from an dmpasse, and had 
saved the country from a discussion at which every diplo- 
matist in Europe stood amazed, so inopportune, so hopelessly 
sterile did it seem, It is the first condition of the Agreement 
with France, that if the financial proposals of the British 
Government are rejected by Conference the Agreement be- 
comes void ; yet the House was asked, before the diplomatists 
had separated, to decide that the Agreement was bad, and that, 
consequently, proposals in harmony with it ought never to 
have been laid before them. No motion so inopportune was ever 
made yet ; but the Government, fettered as it was not only by the 
rights of Parliament, but by the pledges it had given, was power- 
less even to ask the House to respect its own dignity and the 
traditional law of Europe, which forbids the intervention of 
debaters during negotiations. Mr. Goschen rescued the House 
from a situation at once dangerous and humiliating, without 
in the slightest degree impairing—indeed, rather enhancing— 
the right of the representatives to ultimate control. They 
can now, when the Conference has decided, if they please, reject 
the decision, and with it the Agreement, and reject it with a 
complete knowledge of the whole case, which not only 
will not be, but cannot be removed from their control. 
Form any opinion you please of Mr. Gladstone’s craftiness,— 
the wild opinion, for instance, implied in Lord Salisbury’s and 
Lord Carnarvon’s speeches of Tuesday,—and still the fact re- 
mains that no loan, or gift, or guarantee of money can pos- 
sibly be made without the consent of the House of Commons ; 
and that the Commons have only to refuse their assent, to 
crumble the whole arrangement into bits. There must be a 
definite vote on the Egyptian policy of the Government ; and a 
premature vote on a half-understood morsel of that policy 
would have been a pure injury to the public service, such 
as the Government, but for its obligation to respect constitu- 
tional formulas, would have been grievously wrong in allowing. 

Mr. Goschen acted from patriotic motives alone, for he is not 
bound just now to shield the Government, and is not contented 
with their Egyptian policy ; but his success—a success of the 
most marked and even dramatic kind—will greatly raise his 
position in the country. Mr. Goschen, though highly re- 
spected by politicians, and trusted by all governing statesmen, 
is still in part, to the general body of the electors, a half- 
understood figure. They have had little means of watching 
him as an administrator, for his Local Government Bills never 
reached the point at which discussion becomes serious: and 
the administration of the Navy is left to experts, and they 
think of him principally as one among several con- 
siderable financiers. Financiers stand high in popular 
regard ; but with Mr. Goschen popularity is impaired, first, by 
a certain difficulty he has. had in impressing himself on the 





Commons, a difficulty now disappearing ; and, secondly, by 
his reluctance to widen the franchise,—a reluctance interpreted 
to imply distrust of the common people. The franchise 
obstacle in his path is, however, disappearing. He has 
announced that he shall resist no more, the country having 
accepted the principle of universal household suffrage, and 
shall confine himself to the improvement of the Redistribu- 
tion Bill; and the scene of Monday reveals to the electors 
that Mr. Goschen has learned the most difficult of all arts, 
that of leading the House of Commons. Called upon to act 
in 2 moment, in circumstances of unprecedented difficulty, he 
not only found for the House an escape from its position, but 
an eseape which the whole House saw at once, as soon as it 
was suggested, was complete and was feasible. There was on 
the Liberal side not only no demur to it, but an enthusiasm 
for it all the more remarkable because Mr. Goschen is a Whig 
leader, who, on this occasion, drew with him not only the 
Radicals, but even the Irish Extremists. The triumph was 
complete, and Mr. Goschen was for the first time understood as a 
man who could lead the House, and this on a difficult and com- 
plicated question of foreign policy. The subject, though to 
those who understood Mr. Goschen it made the victory seem 
more natural, greatly enhanced its value. No one is so wanted 
among the Liberals as a statesman who thoroughly under- 
stands that complicated class of questions which are half 
Turopean and half Asiatic, which rouse European jealousies, 
yet cannot be wholly settled in the traditional European ways. 
Great Britain is loaded-down, and for the next generation, at 
least, will continue to be loaded-down, with problems the 
solution of which will severely tax every successive Premier 
and Foreign Secretary, problems only to be solved by a man 
who is at once a diplomatist and an adminstrator. Mr. 
Goschen has much of that double skill, and, when he uses it, 
is supported by a wealth of knowledge such as scarcely any 
statesman in this country possesses. He understands the 
radical differences between European and Asiatic populations, 
knows at what point European principles, if applied to Asiatic 
affairs, will produce undesired results, and recognises dis- 
tinctly the difference between the European and the 
Asiatic conception of the function of Government. There 
is upon all such matters a hardness and directness in his 
mind which are often wanting in Liberals, who, seeking the 
same ends as himself, are apt to believe that the easiest 
way to realise them is to leave peoples who ask before all 
things to be governed well, to govern themselves. Though 
not a Jingo, Mr. Goschen perceives that if Europe is to do any 
good in Asia, it must be by governing wisely, and that 
interference unaccompanied by direct government usually 
produces no result except paralysis. The native ideal is 
rendered impossible, while the European ideal is not 
secured. We have not been able in this Egyptian busi- 
ness always to approve his views, for he has a feeling for 
the bondholder which we do not share; but we have never 
seen a speech of his which did not reveal the clearest appre- 
ciation of the facts, and the power of devising a resolute work- 
ing policy. It is most unfortunate that the aid of sucha 
mind should at such a time be necessarily lost to the Cabinet ; 
but he can do much as amicus curie—which is not to be 
translated, and which he does not translate, as * candid 
friend,’—and we witness with pleasure any increase in his 
authority to speak from that position. 


THE INTERNAL CONDITION OF EGYPT. 


NHERE are two points in the internal condition of Egypt 
to which, we trust, the attention of the Ministry, and, 

if possible, of Mr. Gladstone himself, will immediately be 
directed. One is the failure in Egypt of the Intelligence De- 
partment. It is simply monstrous that the Government, with 
its Egyptian policy hanging upon events in the cities on the 
Nile—cities most of them as well known as the towns of 
Sicily or Sweden—should be left in such uncertainty as 
to events that occur there. If Berber has fallen, as we 
confidently believe, and as all officers on the frontier 
believe, it fell six weeks ago, yet the Government 
cannot say with any confidence whether the town is in 
the hands of the Mahdi’s officers or of Egyptian Agents. 
If the extraordinary story published in the Telegraph of 
Friday is correct—and it is certainly not a mere forgery, for if 
true it relieves the Government of the gravest of all their 
troubles—Khartoum surrendered a month ago. Yet the 
authorities will state, and state truly, that they know nothing 
about the matter. They ought to know. We have, as they 
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will acknowledge, no desire to embarrass the Ministry ; but we 
must point out that on this matter, which is vital, if they are 
not in the last resort to act in a hurry, with the nation 
clamouring all round them, they are most inefficiently served. 
Either their agents in Cairo do not know how to collect in- 
telligence, or there is treachery at work; and in either case 
they are directly responsible for failure. Lord Northbrook, at 
all events, must know perfectly well that to plead inability to 
ascertain facts occurring in such places as Dongola, Berber, 
and Khartoum, is absurd. We have not the slightest doubt 
that if he were himself in Cairo he would cover the 
Northern Soudan with spies, organise an ‘ underground rail- 
way” of Arab runners, and find European after European to 
go and come in practical safety. Any one else with his ex- 
perience, and a fair command of money, could do the same 
thing, as it has been done by the Indian Government fifty 
times over, in far more dangerous regions, What is required 
is to arrest the man in Cairo who is ordering the slaughter of 
our carriers, to accept and overpay the services of any dare- 
devils who will undertake the work, and to let it be known every- 
where—in Suakim, in Koroshko, and in Cairo—that any 
man who brings authentic intelligence shall be rewarded on 
the spot, without official delays, and in hard gold. Lord 
Clyde was baflled in this way once during the Mutiny ; and 
quietly let it be known that any one who brought him useful 
intelligence should pay himself with all the gold he could 
take with one hand and arm out of a bucketful of sovereigns. 
Then it rained news, one item being of the last importance ; 
and no spy got out fifty pounds, after all. In a land where all 
men thirst for money, this talk of impossibilities is weakness. 
The other subject, which we would still more earnestly press 
on Mr. Gladstone, concerns the character alike of the Govern- 
ment and the nation. It is indispensable to our honour that the 
despotic power in Egypt which we are temporarily obliged to 
claim, and which we do not hesitate to use in such acts of 
direct sovereignty as subjecting the Egyptian Army to General 
Stephenson—a proceeding entirely right, but without a prece- 
dent, and done by simple decree—should be exerted to prevent, 
during our occupation, iniquities such as Mr. Clifford Lloyd 
described in the Times of Monday, and grinding extortion such 
as Colonel Scott-Moncrieff—a “ safe” official, if ever there 
was one—admits in his report on taxation. Why on 
earth should the wretched Armenian, who governs Egypt 
solely in virtue of our bayonets, and who would fly if 
we departed, be allowed to promote the Mudir of 
Tantah to a Governor-Generalship, after he had seized 
seventy-five of his personal enemies and tortured most of them 
to death? Nubar, according to Mr. Clifford Lloyd, admitted 
the man’s guilt ; removed him as a punishment; and on the 
same day, in insolent mockery of English humanity, appointed 
him Governor-General of the Eastern Soudan. We will go 
farther, and ask whether, in passing over so outrageous a case, 
we are not making ourselves responsible for every torture that 
Mudir will inflict, and every dereliction of duty Nubar 
Pasha may sanction? These men are only in power 
because of our bayonets; and we are, in fact, using the 
irresistible strength of our scientific civilisation to prop up 
crime. It is vain to say that we are about to depart. Grant 
it, and grant that every evil practice will instantly be rampant 
again in Egypt, still we can make our three years golden 
years in the memory of the Egyptians. Let Mr. Gladstone 
read what Lord William Bentinck did in Sicily during the 
five years of our military occupation of that island, and ask 
any Sicilian how the memory of the sarcastic, cold-hearted, 
just ‘‘ Dutchman” is regarded there. Every reform he intro- 
duced perished ; but the work he did has from that day to this 
sweetened the name of England to all Sicilians. Had Lord W. 
Bentinck been in occupation of Egypt Nubar Pasha would 
have had but one option,—to quit power instantly, or to place 
the Mudir of Tantah in the Tantah jail, and keep him there. 
The grievance of the peasants is more difficult to deal with, 
but it is not insuperable. Colonel Scott-Moncrieff, with all 
information before him, and after special inquiry, declares that, 
although the condition of Lower Egypt is endurable, yet that, 
owing partly to the absence of scientific machinery, partly 
to the fall in the price of cereals, and partly to the corvée— 
the system of forced labour which we allow to go on un- 
touched,—the peasantry of Upper Egypt “cannot ”’ pay their 
taxes. In other words, they are, for no fault of their own, 
beaten, flung into prison, and deprived of any savings they 
may have. Why should not the British Government order 


the remission which Colonel Scott-Moncrieff advises, or at 
least the repeal of the “ cruel ” little tax on date-trees, which 








only yields £30,000 a year, and interferes with the food of a 
whole people? That would be interference with native 
administration? Certainly ; but we are. interfering every 
moment; have interfered within the month to place General 
Stephenson in command of the Egyptian Army as well 
as the European,—a step of most unusual determination. 
Why can we not interfere to save the people as well as 
to organise the soldiery? What is the serious objection, if we 
are to stop in Egypt only three years, to giving the Egyptian 
people good government for those three years by appointing 
an Englishman Regent, avowedly ad interim, and allowing him 
to introduce thoroughly good order? The work confessedly 
will be undone as soon as we depart, and all the miseries of 
the existing »¢yime will revive; but still, three years of com- 
parative happiness is something in the life of a generation, and 
may create in the minds of the fellaheen an ideal towards 
which they can strain. When we go they may find a Jack 
Cade of their own, who will hang up the worst of the Pashas, 
and if we could leave them, as a legacy, a wish for the “ English 
laws” they had once enjoyed, we might in some measure com- 
pensate them for the sufferings they will endure through our 
departure. 





THE PLAGUE OF PLAGUES. 
IR WILLIAM HARCOURT did not speak with half the 


ironic bitterness which all genuine politicians must feel, 
when he pleasantly remarked, on Thursday, on the perfection 
of those procedure arrangements in the House of Commons 
which enabled him to move the Bill which stood first among 
the orders of the day at so early a period as half-past eight. 
A few hours before, Mr. Chamberlain had declared his reluctant 
intention to abandon the Merchant Shipping Bill for the 
Session; and when Sir William Harcourt rose to make his 
speech, it became evident enough that though he was deter- 
mined to get his Bill read a second time, if he could, he was 
not flattering himself that he could pass his measure. Thus 
there are two great measures absolutely lost for the Session ; 
and lost, too, under circumstances which give us no great hope 
of seeing them passed even next year. If the Lords accom- 
plish their evil design, there is but too much reason to fear 
that the long agony of a Reform struggle will take up the 
whole of next Session ; and that no measure of the sort of import- 
ance which excites strong interests and strong passions on both 
sides of the question, will have a very good chance of passing 
till the Reform controversy is out of the way. The truth is, as 
Sir William Harcourt intimated, that the whole arrangements 
of the Constitution appear to be expressly designed for the 
wasting of precious time. The House of Lords has become 
confessedly an institution which spends extremely little of its 
own time in wasting a great deal of the time of the 
House of Commons. And what the House of Lords does 
magnificently on the great scale, all sorts of minuter powers 
in the Commons do perseveringly and effectually, though on a 
smaller scale, in that Assembly. The House of Lords deals 
death without scruple or merey. But the plagues in the 
Commons, though less sensational, are even more effective, 
The dust scattered in the form of interrogations becomes a 
sort of plague of boils. The motions for adjournment,—one 
of which was made by Mr. Storey on Thursday night, 
with extremely little to show for his interference,—are as 
destructive as the plague of hail; and discussions on Irish 
police questions are almost a plague of lice. But they all 
tend to the same result,—the shelving of the greater legisla- 
tive measures, with extremely little advantage to these smaller 
administrative questions which get themselves discussed in their 
place. It is enough to sour the temper of the patient English 
people to see the conspiracy of events as well as of persons 
against anything like legislative progress. Here is the House 
of Lords about to waste one Session, and to insist on the 
coupling together of two distinct measures, which, if it were 
conceded, would most likely waste another Session. And here 
are Mr, Wartons, Mr. Ashmead-Bartletts, Mr. Storeys without 
number, who seem to think that every minute they waste of the 
House of Commons will be placed to their credit, or at least 
deducted from their debit, in the book of life. To see the 
Merchant Shipping Bill withdrawn, the London Government 
Bill virtually shelved after its second reading, the Local 
Government Bill not even introduced, and the Franchise 
Bill slain in the House of Lords, all in one Session, is 
a sight that ought to rouse a certain depth of pas- 
sion in English electorates. Big things and little things 
all tend to friction, and to friction so mighty that nothing 
moves. It appears to be the one leading object of all the 
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various elements in the Legislature outside the Liberal Party, 
and of not a few even of the atoms of that party, to increase 
instead of diminishing that force of political friction which 
delays all movement. No one can say that the Govern- 
ment has not worked hard to get its measures passed. Even 
now, were it not for the action of the Lords on the Franchise 
Bill, and the early renewal of Parliamentary work which that 
will entail, we have no doubt that they would insist on carrying 
the Government of London Dill and sending it up to the 
Lords. But for the Merchant Shipping Bill, though it is one 
for which the whole nation is eager, there could be literally no 
chance this Session, so long as the Clyde shipowners and 
the North-Eastern shipowners are resolute in their selfish 
opposition to it; and there is every reason to fear 
that the Railway Bill will be defeated by analogous 
causes, The legislation of the country is absolutely in the 
same position as the ‘Great Eastern’ once was when there 
seemed to be no power on earth that could overcome 
the friction on the slips, and push her down the ways 
into the river. We do not know that any other force, 
except one furnished by a mighty effort of the popular 
will, can possibly take the place of the hydraulic rams by 
which that resistance was finally overcome. The ‘Great 
Eastern’ took three months to launch. The reform of Parlia- 
mentary procedure will certainly take more than as many 
years; but it will be effective at last. The House of Lords 
gives us great hope that we may begin by effectually removing 
that source of wholesale waste of power. But that will cer- 
tainly not be enough. The House of Commons, with its in- 
finite waste of power on infinitely little questions, with the 
favour it shows to sudden interruptions, its reluctance to curb the 
length of its own discussions, its lenity to bores, its leaning to 
furious partisans, its pleasure in minutiae of all sorts, is not 
the House of Commons which a democracy needs, and which 
a democracy must sooner or later gain, The House will have to 
make the Speaker into a dictator, with ample power to decide 
at his own discretion, and without appeal, a great number of 
the questions which are now questions for the House; and 
they must give the Government power, on its own responsi- 
bility, so to cut out the work of the House that it shall not be 
at the mercy of any idle Member’s caprice, as it is now. This 
is the question of questions. Without power to compress 
impertinent speech, without power, lodged in the hands of its 
leader, to determine how much of the official time shall be 
devoted to each item of official business; without making it 
evident that men who dribble away the time of the Legisla- 
ture will be disgraced by their constituents, the House of 
Commons cannot recover its old position. For to have session 
after session wasted as this has been, and delays of years, not only 
over the extension of the franchise, but over the measures 
which are needful to save the lives of Englishmen, and to 
fructify the local energy of our towns and counties, is a con- 
dition of things that no democracy ought to endure, and as we 
earnestly hope, that the English democracy will not long 
endure, 





THE BRADLAUGH JUDGMENT. 


HE trial at Bar of Mr. Bradlaugh before three Judges of 

the Queen’s Bench Division and a Special Jury is one 

of those incidents in English life which will be viewed in 
different lights, according to the ability of those who consider 
it to detach themselves from the questions actually raised by 
it. Impatient people on one side will say,—What nonsense all 
this is! Is there any doubt that Mr. Bradlaugh is an atheist ? 
And if there be no doubt about this, what right can he have 
to take the oath or the seat to which the oath is a preliminary ? 
Again, impatient people on the other side will equally say,— 
What nonsense all this is! Is there any doubt that Mr. 
Bradlaugh has been returned to Parliament by the electors of 
Northampton, or that he is willing to go through all the forms 
which are imposed on him in that character? And if there 
be no doubt about this, what right can any one have 
to prevent him from doing his duty by his constituents? 
At this point the Queen’s Bench Division interposes. 
There are other things, it tells us, to be considered, be- 
sides what Mr. Bradlaugh’s friends or enemies wish to be done. 
We have to consider, not what this or that person thinks the 
law ought to be, but what the law actually is; not what 
Parliament would do if it were better advised, but what it 
actually has done. We will put aside, if you please, the in- 
quiry what you would severally wish, and simply ask what you 
have to put up with until you can get the law altered? Never 
mind what Mr. Bradlaugh wanted to do, or ought to be 


allowed to do; the question is what he did do, and what the 
law required him to do. To our minds, there is something 
elevated in this superiority of the law to current controversies 
this indifference of those who administer it to all considerations 
but those of fact and interpretation. And the spectacle is the 
more grateful by reason of the contrast it offers to the heat 
and passion with which the question of Mr. Bradlaugh’s 
Parliamentary status is ordinarily debated on both sides. 

In the legal atmosphere to which the question is now 
removed, two questions present themselves for decision. The 
Crown contends that Mr. Bradlaugh has sat and voted with- 
out taking the oath, To this Mr. Bradlaugh replies that he 
has taken it. Not so, the Crown rejoins, you have not even 
gone through the form of taking the oath; and if you had 
done so, it would have been a form only, since you are not 
legally capable of taking it. The first point turned mainly on 
the position of the Speaker at the moment on February 11, 
1884, when Mr, Bradlaugh came to the table of the House of 
Commons, and there “read from a paper which he had in 
his hands, and having read it, proceeded to kiss a book which 
he had also brought with him.” It does not seem to have 
been contended that this method of taking the oath would, in 
itself, have been insufficient. Mr. Bradlaugh swore allegiance 
to the Queen, added the words “So help me, God,” and kissed 
the New Testament. He used the prescribed words, made the 
prescribed appeal to a Supreme Being, and kissed the prescribed 
book. But he did not do this while the Speaker was in the Chair; 
and the rules of the House determine that this is a necessary 
condition of taking the oath. To ascertain whether the 
Speaker was in the Chair, evidence on both sides was offered. 
It was admitted that on seeing Mr. Bradlaugh approach the 
table, the Speaker had risen and called, *‘ Order, order.” But 
there was a conflict of testimony on the point, whether he had 
sat down again at the moment when Mr. Bradlaugh read from 
his manuscript, signed his paper, and kissed the book. Sir 
Erskine May thought that he was still standing when this was 
going on. Mr. Labouchere thought that he was sitting. But 
the Court held that, for Mr. Bradlaugh’s purpose, it was 
not enough to prove that he was sitting. It must furthe: 
be shown that he had resumed his seat for the purpose 
of allowing Mr. Bradlaugh to take the oath, and not merely 
to make notes of what he was about to say to him by 
way of explaining why he could not be allowed to 
take the oath. The Jury found that the Speaker was sitting 
when Mr. Bradlaugh went through his self-imposed forms at 
the table, but that he had not resumed his seat for the pur- 
pose of allowing him to go through them. This was tanta- 
mount to finding that the Speaker was not in the Chair at the 
time. He had put a stop to all other business by rising and 
calling “Order, order ;” and it was only when he found that 
this had no effect on Mr. Bradlaugh, and that some more de- 
tailed remonstrance must be addressed to him, that he sat 
down for the purpose of preparing it. On any other hypothesis, 
the Speaker must have been so impressed with Mr. Bradlaugh’s 
demeanour that, like Balaam, he rose up to curse and sat down 
to bless,—rose up to prevent him from taking the oath, and 
sat down to enable him to take it. 

Upon the second point urged by the Crown, the Court had 
no doubt as to the meaning assigned by the law to tho act of 
taking an oath. The oath, at least as it is prescribed by the 
House of Commons, is not a mere promise which may lawfully 
be taken by any man who believes that the act of promising binds 
him in honour and conscience to speak the truth. It is, in the 
House of Commons at least, more than a promise; and it 
derives its supposed binding force from the fact that it involves 
an appeal to a Supreme Being. Parliament might have been 
content with something less than this. It might have said to Mr. 
Bradlaugh,—We have nothing to do with your religious belief ; 
we only want to get hold of some formula which shall pledge 
you, by whatever sanctions you think most binding, to bear 
true allegiance to the Queen. But this is not the light in 
which the Court of Queen’s Bench regards the Parliamentary 
oath. The opinion of the Judges is that the oath, as it is 
exacted by Parliament, differs from a promise in this one 
essential characteristic,—that an oath does, while a promise 
does not, constitute an appeal to a Supreme Being to reward 
the observance and punish the violation of the pledge then 
given. It follows necessarily from this that a man who does 
not believe in a Supreme Being is not capable of taking 
the Parliamentary oath. To the man who does not believe 
in a God, the words “So help me, God,” are, as Mr. 
Bradlaugh himself described them, “a meaningless adden- 





dum.” When once the law of the Parliamentary oath 
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has been declared in this sense, Mr. Bradlaugh’s claim to take 
the oath is disposed of. There may be technical difficulties in 


any given proceeding in the way of ascertaining what Mr. | 


Bradlaugh’s opinions are ; but unless he is falsely accused of 
being an atheist—in which case the remedy is in his own 
hands—it is plain that he cannot honestly take the Parlia- 
mentary oath in the sense in which alone the Court of Queen’s 
Bench has declared that Parliament intended it to be taken. 
We may regret that this should be the law; we may wish that 
the Court could have seen its way to treating the words “ So 
help me, God,” as not belonging to the essence of the oath; 
we may feel that if a man is bound in his honour and in his 
conscience, we have all the securities that can properly or to 
any purpose be demanded of him. But these are only our 
views of what the law ought to be; and if we wish to give 
effect to them, it must be done, not by making out that the law 
is different, but by actually making it different. And this is 
precisely what we maintain that Parliament should do. 


LEVEL-CROSSINGS AGAIN. 


NOTHER victim has been done to death by a Railway 
Company at a level-crossing, and another unhappy 

family are being dragged by the Company through the Courts 
in pursuit of compensation for the loss which has been in- 
flicted on them. The facts of the case are simplicity itself. 
The victim was waiting for a train at a small station on the 
Midland Railway. The night being cold, he took refuge 
in the shed, which afforded the only shelter proffered by the 
Company, and which was on the side opposite to that on which 
the train was expected. The only way from one side of the 
station to the other was by crossing the line, there being 
no bridge or subway. Suddenly the victim saw the train 
coming up, there being no whistle, no bell, no porter even 
to announce its approach. He crossed the line to get to 
the other side and catch the train, and in doing so was 
knocked down by the engine and killed. Here, surely, one 
might say to oneself, was a case of responsibility on 
the part of the Company. They force their passengers 
to take shelter in a place from which the only access 
to the train is by crossing the line; they provide no 
means of crossing except on a level with the train, and they 
give no notice that the train is coming. Surely the Com- 
pany are responsible when one of their passengers has fallen 
into the trap thus skilfully laid for him, At least, it would 
be, one would suppose, a question for a jury whether the 
victim had been guilty of negligence in trying to catch the 
train he came to catch, and not accurately measuring his own 
speed and that of a train which came suddenly on him, and so 
had contributed to the success of the trap. But, happily, in 
this country the law is no vulgar compound of common 
sense and common justice, but of science and precedent and 
skilled erudition. According to English law, as laid down by 
Mr. Justice Field and his learned brethren, Manisty and Lopes, 
not only is the Company not responsible in such a case, but it 
is not even a question for the jury whether it is responsible. 
If a man, having no other alternative, walks across a line in 
front of a train, that, per se, is negligence on his part, and the 
Company is exonerated, though it afforded, as Mr. Justice 
Lopes tersely put it, “No bridge, no porter, no bell, no 
whistle.” “A passenger was comparatively unacquainted 
with the speed of advancing trains, while the Company’s 
servants were more experienced, and he should have thought 
it was a question for the jury whether reasonable precautions 
had been taken.” So far, so good, and every one will agree 
with the learned Judge; but then he goes on to say, ‘ had 
it not been for the conduct of the passenger himself, who 
had seen the train coming and yet chose to run across the 


line.” Astounding passenger who, having waited for a train, 
tried to catch it when it came! What could he expect but 
death? Mr. Justice Field, in a judgment which, according to 


Mr. Justice Lopes, was “one of the ablest ever delivered 
on the subject,” laid down the law that “if the evidence 
for the plaintiff was such that a reasonable man could 
not but come to the conclusion that the death was owing in 
part to the negligence of the passenger himself, to his 
own rashness and want of care, then the Judge ought 
to direct a non-suit, and he came to the conclusion that 
it was so in the present case.” Now, the law, that if 
there is any negligence on the part of the victim the 
victimiser is not responsible, is harsh enough, and is cer- 
tainly open to question in principle, though it has been too 
long settled to be open to dispute in practice. After all, no 


| free if people fall into them by not keeping their eyes wide 
|enough open. For our part, we are strongly inclined to think 
that the Greek philosopher who fell into a well while gazing 
| at the stars had good reason to complain, and ought to have 
had a good cause of action against the owner of the well for 
not having fenced it properly, so as to prevent the possibility 
of even a star-gazer from falling in. Star-gazing is a 
harmless and possibly meritorious pursuit, and so is 
getting into a train; and it does seem hard that an astro- 
|nomer may not conduct his business, and a passenger 
may not try to get to his train, without being held to be guilty 
| of contributory negligence. However that may be, it is a 
| trifle strong, while trial by jury is still a palladium of British 
liberty and British safety in purse and person, that the ques- 
tion of negligence or no negligence should be withheld from 
the jury. The question whether a “ reasonable man” would 
come to a given conclusion is pre-eminently a question for the 
jury, who, by virtue of their office, are presumed to be reason- 
able men, and the standard of that “right reason” which 
is the guide of practical men. But we are not aware 
that there is any such presumption in the case of Judges. 
Certainly, the conflicting decisions of the Courts in these 
railway cases, and particularly in the notorious Smitherman 
case, afford no ground for raising any such presumption. In 
the present case, Mr. Justice Butt and the twelve jurymen over 
whose deliberations he presided at the trial came to the con- 
clusion on the evidence that the negligence of the Company 
was established, and they gave £100 damages. But three 
Judges, in whose favour there is no presumption of reasonable- 
ness, have overruled one Judge of certainly not Jess eminence 
and twelve men who are presumed to be reasonable, and who 
at all events had all the evidence before them, and decided on 
the whole case. The case is, of course, going to the Court of 
Appeal; and the plaintiffs may feel themselves happy if they 
do not, as in the Smitherman case, get carried twice up to the 
House of Lords and appear before three several juries, and 
still happier if they succeed, as Miss Smitherman succeeded, 
in sustaining the verdict of the jury at the end. Meanwhile, 
it must be consoling to them to think that they are not 
examples of the action of that “ cheap law and speedy justice ” 
which the Master of the Rolls thinks would exercise such a 
fatal effect upon the English character and constitution. 

It is curious, in the face of the action of the Midland in 
following the evil precedent of the South-Eastern Company, 
and resisting by all possible means compensation for the 
“ accidents ” which have resulted and always will result from 
level-crossings at stations, that the Great Western has lately 
taken the lead in resisting any passage by traction-engines 
over level-crossings, except under the most stringent conditions. 
What is sauce for those poor old lumbering geese ought to 
be sauce for those swift-flying ganders of passenger trains and 
engines. The fact is, and it becomes more evident with every 
year that passes, that the mere existence of a level-crossing at a 
station, should be of itself conclusive evidence of negligence ; and 
short of absolute suicide, the Company should be made re- 
sponsible for every “accident” that happened in connection with 
it. These cases form one of the strongest possible arguments in 
favour of passing at least some part of Mr. Chamberlain’s Rail- 
way Bill. By one section of that Bill the Railway Commissioners 
are empowered, on the application of either the Board of Trade 
cr of a local authority, to order a Company to provide sub- 
ways or bridges at level-crossings, or foot bridges at cross- 
ings, “which may seem requisite in the interest of publie 
safety ;” and by another section the Board of Trade may 
cause an investigation to be held if the stations of a railway 
are “in such a condition as to be dangerous to the public,” 
and report to Parliament. It might be well even to forbid 
level-crossings for passengers at stations altogether. At all 
events, the indiscriminate slaughter which takes place at 
present ought to be checked, if not stopped altogether. 
People should, at least, be given the opportunity of reaching 
trains without risk and without the necessity of exercising as 
much care and caution as if they were on an Alpine 
summit or crossing a rifle-range at Wimbledon. The 
present state of the law, as laid down by Mr. Justice Field, is 
such, that even the poor remedy of compensation to himself or 
to his surviving relations is denied to the mangled or murdered 
victim. Not only is it easier to pass the Railway Bill than 
to amend Judge-made law, but prevention would be in any 
case better than cure. It would be far better, in the interests of 
the public and Railway Companies alike, to remove the possi- 
bility of danger and provocation to disaster, than even to 





one has any business to lay traps for others, and then go scot- 





render it easier to obtain redress after the event. 
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PRAYERS FOR THE DEAD. 

N Mr. MacColl’s paper, published in the Fortnightly for 
July, on the Princess Alice,—the depth of pathos in whose 
letters, by the way, he brings out with singular success,— 
he touches a weak article in the theology of some of the 
Reformed Churches,—namely, the condemnation of prayers 
for the dead. This has always seemed to us to admit of 
only one kind of justification, and that a justification 
which it cannot plead,—we mean the plea that the condition 
of the dead is unchangeable, that by death they are turned, as it 
were, to stone. The Princess records in one of her letters, after 
the loss of her youngest boy, that the eldest “always prays 
for Frittie ;” and as Mr. MacColl justly remarks, this is simply 
natural, and is even shown to be so by the practice of the un- 
sophisticated child. Mr. MacColl declares that “to forbid 
prayers for the dead is to undermine the doctrine of prayers 
for the living.” And there we agree with him most completely, 
since the dead, if their spirits are what they were at all, cannot 
be unchangeable, cannot be beyond the power of God, cannot 
be beyond the reach of prayer. Of course we know the 
sort of ground on which prayers for the dead have been held 
to be superstitious and heretical. This is held by those who 
think that “probation” is strictly limited to this life, and 
that an alternative of absolute blessedness or absolute misery 
is hereafter certain. Such persons hold that the habit of 
praying for the dead cannot even be innocent, since it must 
take the form either of a prayer for what is already granted, 
—which implies distrust. of God,—or else a prayer for what is 
already refused, which implies rebellion of heart against him. 
The answer, of course, is that we have no assurance in 
Revelation that probation is absolutely limited by this life 
for all alike ;—the subject is not even explicitly dealt with 
in the New Testament. And even if that were so, and 
nothing seems more unlikely, none the less we could not 
be in any way assured that the state of those who are 
beyond the veil is unchangeable, that the blessedness of those 
who are blessed admits of no increase, and the misery of 
those who are miserable of no decrease. Except in the presence 
of a positive divine revelation to the contrary—of which no one 
even pretends to produce evidence—the natural assumption is, 
that whatever prayer tends to do for one who is living on earth, 
it equally tends to do for one who is living in the stage 
beyond. As Mr. MacColl says, those who make light of the 
efficacy of prayers for the dead are in a fair way to make light 
of the efficacy of prayers for the living. If it is argued that 
they are useless because God may be absolutely trusted to do 
the best for the dead without our prayers, why, that applies just 
as much to the living as to the dead. And if it is argued that 
after death their state is so absolutely unalterable that no 
prayers can avail them anything, the natural inference is that 
long before death that crystallisation of their destiny must have 
set in which turned to petrifaction afterwards. If the positive 
instruction to pray for each other is to apply to this life only, 
why was it not carefully limited to the domain of this life by those 
who taught us to pray P Is it not obvious that what was intended 
was to foster in man’s heart the habit of pouring forth all his 
desires and wants freely to God? Andif those desires and wants 
do not stop short at the grave, if they affect as much those who 
have passed beyond it, as those who are on this side of it, it can 
be nothing but the most artificial and unnatural of arrange- 
ments to teach us to divide our desires into two strictly separated 
classes, of which those belonging to one are never again to be 
breathed to God, while those belonging to the other are to be 
poured forth with all the old fervour. What teaching could 
be better adapted to make the invisible world unreal to us 
than this complete ignoring, in our intercourse with God, of 
all the affections which connect us with the world beyond, 
—this sedulous restraining of our thoughts to those who are 
still with us in the visible frame of things ? If men once ignore 
the dead in their prayers, those who are gone will become dead 
to them in a quite new sense,—nay, the world of the highest life 
will become dead to them also. As it is the very highest effect 
of prayer to connect the unseen with the seen world, and to 
convince men that God has regard to the cry of man, when it 
is in accordance with his spirit, nothing seems to us more fatal to 
that highest use of prayer than to represent it as strictly limited 
in its scope to those who are still with us, and entirely without 
possible result on those who are gone from us. How could the 
conception of “the whole family in heaven and earth” be a 
true one, if the members of it who are on one side of the grave 





may properly pray only for those who are on the same side ag 
themselves, but should treat those who are on the other side of 
it as beyond the range even of their intercessions ? That is not 
one family, half of which may not even pray to God for blessings 
on the other half. 

The horror felt of prayers for the dead in some theological 
circles is justified, we believe, by the argument that, if once 
we begin to think of the condition of any one who is beyond 
the grave as changeable at all, we shall get into the habit of 
thinking that even if we are as evil and selfish as we please in 
this life, even if we delay repentance till after all the evil enjoy- 
ments of life have been exhausted, we may yet rescue ourselves, 
or be rescued by others, from that misery we deserve, by change 
of heart in the world beyond. But the true answer to this is, not 
to assume a single arbitrary point like the moment of death, as 
the point when change for all alike becomes hopeless,—a doctrine 
which seems to us as little founded in Scripture as it is in the 
evidence of human nature,—but to show that whether on this 
side of the grave or on the other, a character once matured 
is so obstinate in its habits, so difficult to change, so moulded 
by its own former acts of choice, that the hope of any sudden revo- 
lution in its tastes and preferences is far more of a dream than of 
a reasonable expectation. It simply cannot be that a child who 
dies at ten or twelve has a character as formed as a man who lives 
to fifty or sixty ; and if so, even the selfish child who dies at ten 
or twelve must be much more open to the higher spiritual influ- 
ences which affect the next life than the man who lives to fifty or 
sixty, after a long career of steady resistance to those spiritual 
influences, can be conceived to be. The true teaching surely is, 
that prayer for others can never hurt, and may often help them ; 
but that it can never help as much those who have set the 
grain of their own characters steadfastly against doing that for 
which we pray on their behalf, as it can those who are yet in 
the stage of growth in which every influence tells. Prayer 
for those who, with numberless faults, have died young, must, 
we should think, always be far more hopeful than prayer for 
those who, though they are still living, are living with all their 
faults hardened into the rigidity of habitual sins. Neither 
prayer may be wasted; both may do good; but the reasonable 
thing certainly is to hope more from the prayer for those, 
—whether living or dead,—who are not yet confirmed in 
evil, than for those, whether living or dead, who are so con- 
firmed. It is not death that makes the difference. If the 
earnest prayer of a good man avails much, it yet avails more for 
those who have not hardened their hearts against the drift of 
such a prayer, than for those who have; and this even though he 
who is so hardening his heart to the influence of such prayers 
be still in the body, while he who is opening his heart to the in- 
fluence of such prayers has been delivered from the burden of the 
flesh. Itis not death which makes the difference, it is the life of 
him for whom the prayer is breathed. On the life which is grow- 
ing more and more intractable to such prayers, whether it be 
embodied or disembodied, the prayer can have little effect, just 
as a touch will have but little effect on the course of a landslip. 
On the life which is growing more and more sensitive to the 
influence of such prayers, whether it be embodied or disem- 
bodied, a prayer may have, under the providence of God, 
great effect, and may even form the turning-point of a career. 
But that is a doctrine which does not open any very sanguine 
hope of the effect of intercessory prayer on the future of 
those who have used ill a long probation here, though it may 
open much hope of the effect of prayer on those who have had 
here the mere shadow of a probation, with hardly any experience 
of the fascination of good, and with the fullest experience of the 
attractions of evil. 

But the great danger of forbidding prayers for the dead 
is, as Mr. MacColl says, that it must tend to discourage 
prayer altogether. If the heart may not pour itself out to 
God freely, it will soon cease to pour itself out at all. And 
clearly it cannot pour itself out freely unless it can say its say 
about both worlds, about those who are wholly in the one world, 
as well as about those whose life is partly in the one and partly 
in the other. ‘ Where the treasure is, there will the heart be 
also;” and if the treasure is in the other world, to forbid the 
heart to be there too is fatal. And how can any one pray to God 
except for that for which his whole heart craves ? 





GAMBLERS AND SUICIDES. 
HARLES DICKENS knew London life very well, but he 
made a horrid blunder in this scene :— 





“¢T gee there’s a notice up this morning about Boffer,’ observed 
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Mr. Simmery. ‘ Poor devil, he’s expelled the house !’—‘ I’ll bet you ten 
guineas to five, he cuts his throat,’ said Wilkins Flasher, Esquire.— 
‘Done,’ replied Mr. Simmery.—‘ Stop! I bar,’ said Wilkins Flasher, 
Esquire, thoughtfully. ‘Perhaps he may hang himself.’—‘ Very 
good,’ rejoined Mr. Simmery, pulling out the gold pencil-case again. 
‘I’ve no objection to take you that way. Say, makes away with 
himself.’—‘ Kills himself, in fact,’ said Wilkins Flasher, Esquire.— 
‘Just so,’ replied Mr. Simmery, putting it down. ‘“ Flasher—ten 
guineas to five, Boffer kills himself.” Within what time shall we say ?” 
—‘A fortnight ? suggested Wilkins Flasher, Esquire.—‘ Confound it, 
no; rejoined Mr. Simmery, stopping for an instant to smash a fly 
with the ruler. ‘Say a week.’—‘Split the difference,’ said Wilkins 
Flasher, Esquire. ‘Make it ten days.’—‘ Well; ten days,’ rejoined 
Mr.. Simmery.—So, it was entered down in the little books that 
Boffer was to kill himself within ten days.” 

The impression intended to be produced is, that an unsuccessful 
dealer on the Stock Exchange kills himself; but that is not the 
case. The sensation created on the Stock Exchange this week by 
the suicide of Mr. F’. Burge was quite deep enough to mark the 
infrequency of such occurrences there. Nevertheless, it is certain 
that gambling is one of the most frequent causes of suicide. 
Indeed, we are strongly tempted to suspect that if we 
could but obtain accurate statistics, we should find that 
gambling was of all vicious habits, not even excluding hard 
drinking, the one which most predisposed its victims to suicide. 
There is a trace of the gambling spirit in most men with red 
blood in them, but it is kept down by a variety of causes; and 
the number of true “ gamblers,” in the sense in which moralists 
use the word—that is, of men who make an occupation of 
gambling, or who constantly play for stakes the loss of which 
will mean ruin—cannot be very large. There are a certain number 
of men all over Europe who habitually frequent the public tables, 
or the clubs which flourish in silence in all the large capitals, 
and who intend to play, or, at all events, do play while they 
have a shilling left. A few of them disappear every year, and 
a new set take their places, but the majority play on for con- 
siderable periods, and become known to proprietors of hells and 
to their croupiers as “old hands.” Another number speculate in 
the same way upon the Bourses, and another upon the turf; but 
the total of all who will bet, either upon cards, or horses, or the 
Stock Exchange, up to or over the edge of ruin, can hardly be 
very great. If it were so, the number of defaulters would 
be great also, and it is nothing of the kind. Nevertheless, 
so many gamblers kill themselves as to attract constant 
public attention, and to raise a general impression, per- 
ceptible throughout the literature of all countries, that 
an ardent gambler is a potential suicide. Before gaming 
was considered worthy the attention of policemen, “losses at 
play ” was the regular explanation of suicide in certain classes ; 
and the number of self-inflicted deaths is still the grand reason 
pleaded for suppressing public tables. Suicides were well-known 
to be frequent at the German tables, while they still existed, 
though the facts were carefully concealed ; and at Monaco, the 
monthly average is declared by hostile observers to be some- 
thing frightful. We have mislaid a report sent us from Nice, 
no doubt drawn up by men almost fanatic in their hatred of 
public gaming; but if we mistake not, the voluntary deaths in 
one year exceeded a hundred. Considering the rarity of suicide, 
the normal rate of which in England may be taken as 7} per 
100,000, that is a great proportion ; and the rate is not low among 
betting men and speculators, who, especially upon the Continent, 
kill themselves much more frequently than professional dealers 
do. “He had been speculating, and could not bear his 
losses,” is one of the most frequent bits of evidence offered 
at inquests in all the European countries, more especially 
in the South, where a dislike of monotonous work greatly in- 
creases the tendency to gamble. And yet one does not quite 
see at first why gambling should so greatly predispose to suicide. 
The gambler primd facie ought to be a man trained by his life 
to bear ill-luck with fortitude. Ruin in business has the same 
results as ruin through speculation, and it is not easy to per- 
ceive why the rapidity of the result should make any great 


‘difference. The holder of shares in an unlimited bank may be 


ruined quite as suddenly as the player at rouge-et-noir or 
baccarat. Yet the chances that the gamester will kill himself 
are to the chances that the shareholder will kill himself at least 
as thirty to one. If we remember right, when an unlimited Bank 
in Glasgow exploded some years since, no shareholder committed 
suicide. Thousands of men pass into the Gazette every year hope- 
lessly ruined ; but the proportion who commit suicide at once, 
and before they have tested the miseries of poverty, as compared 
with the proportion of speculators who do so, is almost in- 





and degenerating influence of its own upon the muscle of 
character ; and we should like much to know precisely what that 
is, for if we could define it, a great difficulty in the way of de- 
nouncing gambling would disappear. At present, we all see 
that it is inexpedient, and most of us have a perception, akin to 
smell, that there is vice in it somewhere; but it is most diffi- 
cult to reduce the theory to an intelligible formula. If you may 
buy corn in hope of a rise, which is of the essence of commerce, 
why may you not stake a similar sum upon the turn of a 
card? In either case the wrong turn may ruin you; but yet the 
one transaction, supposing you can pay the differences, is moral, 
and the other is not. 


Part of the explanation of the tendency to suicide among 
gamblers is tolerably easy. No doubt the sharp strain of 
the gaming-table, short though it may be, spoils the nerves 
and weakens fortitude more than the strain of business, even 
business of a risky kind. Why it should be so we hardly know, 
but that it is so nobody who ever stood by a gambling-table 
or watched men playing cards for high-stakes would ever 
dream of denying. The strain, due probably to the combination 
of suspense, fear, and over-drawn attention, changes the very 
face, and has been known to affect seriously the eyesight, as 
business anxiety never does. Losses under such circumstances 
almost paralyse the mind, and frequently produce that blind 
rage with fate and circumstance, which is one of the con- 
stituents of despair, and is often admitted by would-be suicides 
who have recovered to have been their driving impulse. They all 
talk of the “ pressure” as too bad to bear, and the “ pressure” 
is in part what natives of India call “ hot heart,” an inner rage 
without a vent. One beats the cireumstances by springing, or 
rather skulking, out of them. That is one impelling cause 
of suicide after gambling, and, no doubt, also the revulsion 
is unusually severe. Gamblers hope hard, and hope quick, 
and when defeated tumble further than men who have 
not been hoping. Fortune seems so near, and is suddenly 
so far, that the victim feels almost as if he had been cheated 
by a sentient being, as if he had been lifted up on purpose 
to be thrown down. The blow is twice as severe as if he had 
never hoped, and it falls on one ill prepared to receive it; for, in 
spite of the stories about “impassive” gamblers, they are a 
nervous class, and when the risk becomes real, when the last 
sovereigns are going, they betray excitement rather than stoic 
courage. Cavour, one of the most serene of men, was within an 
ace on one great gambling night of throwing half his fortune 
away rather than call a card, and only called it, as he relates 
himself, because a drop of sweat rose on his opponent’s fore- 
head. No doubt, also, the gambler who is ruined is in a special 
degree the victim of self-contempt. He sees at the last moment 
that he has not been ruined by any business or occupation, or 
even false calculation, but by the reckless pursuit of a purely 
selfish indulgence—a search for excitement as entirely personal 
as dram-drinking, and hardly one whit nobler. The gambler 
seeks self-forgetfulness as much as the opium-eater. There is a 
self-revelation in the hour of the gambler’s ruin which must 
diminish his power of resistance to any temptation, and increase 
that desire to be out of oneself,to alter oneself anyhow, completely, 
finally, and beyond repentance, which is the wilful suicide’s snare. 
But still there is something more; and we believe, if we could 
get at it, it would be found to bea kind of natural selection 
observable in many departments of human life. We suspect, 
for instance, that one grand cause in the difference observed in 
the effects of hard drinking is due to natural selection. When 
everybody drinks hard, as in Walpole’s time, the drink ruins a 
much smaller proportion of drinkers than it does now, when 
hard drinking stands condemned, for now few drink hard but 
those who have in their veins the dipsomaniac desire, which 
intensifies all the mischief worked by alcohol. The men resist- 
lessly drawn to the poison are precisely the men who ought not to 
have it,—whom, from some tendency in themselves, it maddens, 
or it kills. It is often jocularly asked why horses, which are 
innocent beasts, should impart roguery to horsey men; but is it 
not the case that only rogues, or men with potential roguery 
in them, take to horsey pursuits? We suspect the gaming-table 
unconsciously picks its victims, summons to its side mainly 
those—and they are not so numerous as people fancy—to whom 
extreme and rapidly alternating excitement is an entrancing 
pleasure, who only feel truly alive when hope or fear is strong 
in them, so strong, that to the majority they would give 
positive pain. Those are the men who enjoy tremendous 
points at whist, or “plunge” upon the success of a horse, 
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or hurry across Europe to stake all they have at M. Blanc’s 
green tables. They are not an average, but a picked selec- 
tion, most carefully picked; and they of all men are liable 
to the suicidal mania from which jobbers on the Stock Exchange 
and speculators in “The Lane,” who are not picked, are com- 
paratively free. They are like the men in a mob who, when a 
barrel of whiskey bursts, kneel down to drink it from the 
gutters, and iostead of getting drunk as the average would, die 
on the spot of the debauch. In such men the very nature tends 
to suicide, and they throw the last great stake just as they 
threw the one before,—in a torture of hope and fear which has 
become the sought condition of their lives. They gamble in- 
stinctively, or, as juries say, maniacally, to the very last. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
eee 
THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 
{To tHE EpiTor OF THE ‘‘ SPpECTATOR.’’] 
Sir,—When you point out that Lord Salisbury will not admit 
the Dissolution of 1880 to have elicited any authoritative 
declaration from the constituencies on the subject of the Fran- 
chise Bill, you give a telling illustration of the whole action of 
the Honse of Lords under its present leader. 

Members of that House are fond enough of proclaiming its 
readiness to give effect to the will of the nation. But then, 
whatever be the evidence, they refuse to admit that the nation 
wills anything which they do not themselves will. If repre- 
sentative government has any meaning at all, it must mean 
that when the nation returns to Parliament a large majority in 
favour of one political party or the other, it thereby declares its 
will that for the time being the policy and legislation advocated 
by that party shall prevail. Wisely or unwisely, the nation 
elected a great Conservative majority to the Parliament of 1874; 
and as this was agreeable to the House of Lords, the Con- 
servative policy did, as was quite constitutional, prevail at home 
and abroad during that Parliament. But when, wisely or un- 
wisely, the nation chose to elect a still greater Liberal majority 
in 1880, a very different result followed. Lord Salisbury lost 
no time in proclaiming the Liberal majority thus elected to be 
“a scratch and accidental majority,’ and if he had really 
believed it to be what he thus recklessly described it he could 
scarcely have treated it with greater contempt. Such few 
measures as the Liberal Government can carry through the 
House of Commons in the face of obstruction elevated to 
a science, he is always on the watch to wreck as soon 
as they reach the Lords. He is like the man who stands 
outside during pigeon-matches to shoot down such stray birds 
as have escaped his brother sportsmen within. Althovgh 
the Irish Land Act, sweeping away a cruel system of land- 
tenure, and giving for the first time to a whole population 
the possibility and hope of rising out of abject poverty, will 
ever redeem the Parliament of 1880 from the reproach of abso- 
lute barrenness, the desire constitutionally expressed by the 
nation in 1880 for legislation, in accordance with Liberal 
principles, has been, in the main, effectually frustrated. The 
great questions of Franchise and Redistribution, Local Govern- 
ment and London Government, as well as many others, remain 
still unsettled. 

Though it is disheartening to see another Session wasted, and 
the Franchise Bill delayed, | am rather disposed, as a sincere 
Liberal, to hope the Lords may throw out the Franchise Bill. If 
anything will set the present state of affairs in its true light before 
the constituencies, that will. Our slow but sagacious country- 
men will have it too clearly brought home to them that it is of 
no practical use to return Liberal majorities to the House of 
Commons if they are to be powerless to effect anything con- 
siderable in the way of Liberal legislation. And, when once the 
wrong is plainly felt, and understood, the remedy will not be 
long in following. Representative government is not likely to 
succumb to Lord Salisbury. 

May I add that some substantial restriction of the powers of 
the House of Lords is sorely needed on more grounds than the 
public at large is fully aware of. The action of the Peers in 
reference to the great questions of the day is known to all the 
world. But there are many smaller questions upon which the 
House of Lords exercises, almost unseen, a baneful influence. 
Take, for example, the administration of charities. Whenever 
upon a scheme for reforming a charity there is a question of 

throwing open to men of all classes, or of all religions, benefits 


which have come to be practically monopolised by rich or priyi. 
leged classes, or by the members of the Established Church, the 
House of Lords is ready to use its veto with very little scruple if 
needed. The knowledge that it possesses this veto immensely 
impedes the reform of charities. And this is only one of the 
means by which the introduction of reforms and the correction 
of abuses in matters interesting only particular classes or locali- 
ties is made impracticable by the action of the Lords.—I am, 
Sir, &e., M. 





RALAHINE AND CO-OPERATIVE PRODUCTION, 
{To THE Epiror oF THE “‘SpEcTATOR.”’ | 

Sir,—In the interesting article on “‘ Co-operative Production’ 
in the Spectator of the 14th inst., reference is made to Mr. 
Sedley Taylor’s work on “ Profit-Sharing between Capital and 
Labour,” and passages are quoted from the work referring to 
what the reviewer truly designates “ by far the most striking illus- 
tration of the good effects of the system in the case of its applica- 
tion to agriculture in Ireland so long ago as 1831, before even 
Leclaire had tried it in France.” 

As I was instrumental in organising the plan at Ralahine, I 
may be permitted to state that while profit-sharing there was 
the first example of the kind, the system, together with the 
socialising influence of association, was thoroughly efficient and 
completely successful in relation to the peasantry and co- 
operative farming. 

The comments made on our proceedings at Ralahine in your 
article will, I think, convey an erroneous impression as to the 
system introduced, unless I am allowed to state one or two facts 
as they relate to my experience as the organiser of the methods 
adopted with such marvelious success under the terrorising 
conditions around us. When invited by the proprietor to go 
to Ireland to undertake the organisation of the system, I stipu- 
lated that the labourers should share in the profits made 
beyond the rent and interest (£900 per annum). On my 
arrival in County Clare I found the district in the wildest 
confusion from the effects of the recent famine, the Clare 
elections, the destruction of small holdings, the numerous evic- 
tions, the increase of grazing lands, together with the agita- 
tion in opposition to tithes, which had aroused the passions of 
the peasantry to a state of outrageous and rebellious resistance 
to the authorities. The “Terry Alts’’ (unemployed labourers) 
held for a time complete control over the roads. There were 
four agrarian murders in the first six weeks after my arrival 
from England, in our immediate neighbourhood. The steward 
of the Ralahine estate had previously been murdered in open 
daylight, in presence of his wife. The proprietor’s family had 
to leave their mansion in the care of an armed police force. As 
a Sassenach I was suspected, and my grave dug in the night, 
and other methods adopted to warn me as “a stranger.” 
In drawing up the rules, I framed one, No. 10, declaring 
“that no one should act as steward, but all must work.” 
The reference to me in your article as acting as steward is, 
therefore, inaccurate. In the above condition of the peasantry, 
I should have been murdered if, as an Englishman, I had acted 
as steward. With this letter I forward a copy of the “ History 
of Ralahine ” (Triibner and Co.), where you will find these state- 
ments confirmed. In fact, I overcame some of the prejudices 
and opposition of the peasantry by assuring them that the farm 
work should be under the control of a committee selected by 
themselves (except myself as secretary), and that the labourers 
should have an addition to their daily wages out of the profits, 
above the rent and interest for capital lent. 

The writer of the article is under another misapprehension 
when he says “ that the control of the business—the determina- 
tion of what should be sown, and when, and the sale of 
the produce—was left to the proprietor and his steward.” 
So far from this being the case, the committee was elected 
from the ploughmen, artisans, and labourers, who every evening 
met and appointed every member to his duty, which I entered 
on a book-slate, which all consulted as to the work of the farm, 
&c., on the following day. They also decided ‘ when and what 
should be sown.” The proprietor, after the first meeting to 
sign the agreement and the rules, never attended a single com- 

mittee meeting, but left matters to the committee of manage- 
ment, and I never once acted as a steward. Only in the edu- 
cational training of the youths did I act independently of the 
committee. Doubtless I might have exercised the authority of 
a steward occasionally, if so inclined; but 1 was interested in 
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watching the progress of self-help on the lines I had laid down. 
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At the time I arrived, the people were in dread of the Terry 
Alts, and of one another. 

My proposal that the labourers should share in the manage- 
ment and the profits of their co-operative farming was a powerful 
lever in the direction of good order and progress. But the most 
powerful and beneficent agency arose out of the system devised 
for improving the social condition of the peasantry by means of 
self-help, in the erection of comfortable dwellings for adults and 
dormitories for the young, and dining-rooms and kitchens for 
the social economy of cooking. These being near the homestead, 
there was leisure for recreation at two dances a week, where no 
whiskey was ever introduced in opposition to the rule against 
it. These influences were effective in socialising and refining 
the “wild Irish,’ who, from being the terror of the district, 
became, under the guidance of a Saxon, within two months, 
orderly, industrious, contented, thrifty, and comparatively 
happy. So great was the change in the peaceful condition of 
County Clare, caused mainly by the socialising influence of our 
Co-operative Farming, that the Irish Secretary, the Right 
Hon. E. G. Stanley, admitted the peace and good order of 
County Clare in 1833 ; while the Habeas Corpus Act had to be 
suspended in Queen’s County. For thirty years after there was 
no agrarian murder in the district about Ralahine. 

I may be permitted to say that my experience at Ralahine 
and in the South of Ireland does not admit that peasant pro- 
prietorship is the best way of permanently elevating the Irish 
peasantry. Owing to their racial characteristics, the agencies 
we adopted at Ralahine would prove the most effective in making 
Ireland industrious, prosperous, and happy. Land, labour, 
capital, and machinery, combined with improved social con- 
ditions, would realise success and satisfaction to all concerned. 
Neither soldiers, nor police, nor tax-paying poisons were required 
at Ralahine. What was done in Clare may be realised else- 
where, if politicians were less obtuse and apathetic towards 
anything new in Social Science and Profit-sharing.—I am, 
Sir, &c., 

& Andover Road, Hainmersinith. 


E. T. Crate. 


CHURCH PATRONAGE. 

[To THe EptiTor OF THE ‘** SPECTATOR”’ | 
Sir,—As it is not unlikely that a long time may yet elapse 
before the very iateresting debate in the Honse of Commons on 
this subject is followed by legislation, will you permit me to 
point out how some of the evils attending purchases of next 
presentations by or for the Clergy might be avoided, if the law, 
as it at present exists, were properly administered ? One of 
the most respected of our Bishops recently instituted to our 
parish a clergyman, an entire stranger to us, without the 
slightest inquiry. His Lordship, writing on the subject 
since, says,—“ I simply exacted the usual declaration against 
simony.” 

The parish can make no investigation before institution, as 
it is not en1 need not be by law consulted in any way; but the 
law not ovly permits, but requires, a Bishop to ascertain whether 
the presentee is a fit person, and if not, to reject him. The 
late Mr. Justice Willes, in the course of his judgments in the 
case of “The Bishop of Exeter v. Marshall,” decided by the 
House of Lords in 1867, says :—I can only declare my opinion 
as to the existing law to be that the Bishop is entitled to a 
reasonable time and opportunity to inquire of the fitness of the 
person presented, and that he may endeavour to satisfy himself 
by all lawful means upon that point, and either admit or re- 
fuse.” This being clearly a Bishop’s right, it is surely his duty 
to exercise that right, and emphatically to do so in the case of 
a bought “ next presentation.” 

As to our parish, the Bishop’s secretary has, since the in- 
stitution, made a report to him to the effect that the documents 
of title handed in when institution was applied for, were “ that 
Mrs. ” (the clergyman’s wife), “had, previous to her 
marriage, purchase] in her maiden name the next turn of pre- 
sentation ; that subsequent to the purchase she had married, 
and that on the vacancy occurring she had presented her 
husband, he being a Clerk in Holy Orders.” 





As the question whether the presentation of a husband by a 
wife to a benefice be legal or otherwise is a very nice one, de- 
pending entirely on the circumstances of each particular case, 
it is inconceivable that the Secretary should not have directed 
his Bishop’s attention to the matter. Some of the parishioners 
being now desirous of showing that the presentation is void 





under the Statute 12 Anne, which applies to the Clergy only, 
and is directed against the procuring or accepting of the next 
avoidance or presentation to any benefice directly or indirectly 
for any reward, gift, profit, cr advantage, are confronted with 
the document of institution (valid until successfully impeached), 
and have no other course open to them but a suit in the Eccle- 
siastical Court to vacate the institution,—a proceeding not only 
expensive, but unfair to them, as exposing them to the charge 
of acting in opposition to their Bishop, when their only desire 
is to test by inquiry the validity of the presentation which, it 
is contended, the Bishop should have done for them at an earlier 
stage.—I am, Sir, &c., Ma ¥. S, 


LETTRES JUIVES. 
[To THE EpiTor oF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 

Sin,—The date of Aaron Monceca’s visit to London is pretty 
well fixed by an extract which he sends to Isaac Onis from the 
Historical and Political Mereury of October, 1736. It falls (as 
you observe) within the period of Sir Robert Walpole’s second 
administration. But of course you do not regard our three 
Jews as historical; they are obviously the creation of the author, 
or, as he chooses to appear, the French translator. My edition, 
published at the Hague, 1738, is insix volumes, 12mo, bearing the 
title of ‘ Lettres Juives; ou Correspondence Historique et 
Critique, entre un Juif Voyageur en différens Etats de I’ Europe 
et ses correspondens en divers Endroits. Nouvelle Edition, 
augmentée de xx. Nouvelles Lettres, de quantité de Rémarques 
et de plusieurs Figures.” The Letters appear to have been first 
published “ en feuilles périodiques,” which is therefore not an in- 
vention of our time. They were followed by “ Lettres Cabalis- 
tiques,” and “ Lettres Chinoises,” by the same author, making in 
the Hague Edition, 17 volumes, with another containing the 
author's“ Mémoires,” by himself. The last seems aslittle historical 
as the rest. He styles himself Jean Baptiste de Boyer, Marquis 
d’Argens, né le 24 Juin, 1704; and we have his portrait and a 
formal certificate that he served under the Duc de Richelieu at 
the Campaign of Philipsbourg, in 1732, in proof of his preten- 
sions. That there ever was such a Marquis is more than I can 
say. J should much like to know. For (whoever he was) the 
author was a man of wit, humour, and judgment; one who had 
travelled much, and read more; a satirist of the keenest obser- 
vation, and full of strange learning. His dedications to M. 
Jaques, the bookseller’s shop-boy, to Theodore, King of Corsica, 
to the Rabbis at Amsterdam, to Don Quixote, to Sancho Panza, 
and to Maitre Nicolas, the barber, are brimful of sparkling fun. 
His adventures are not so moral as his philosophy; his reading 
must have been prodigious; his knowledge of England, in par- 
ticular, is equalled by few Parisians of the present day.—I am, 
Sir, &e., TG. 


POETRY. 
——— 
A LOST MORNING. 


Ou, foolish world! The writer’s necromancy 

At times is powerless on the restive pen; 

And the blank page reflects the lagging fancy, 
Which has no message then. 


The honest schoolboy, of his cricket dreaming, 

Could trace no rnder figures o’er the slate 

Than those which yield my brain, with Nothing teeming, 
Outlet articulate. 


My tale of work, in well-considered order, 

Lies fair before me on the laden desk ; 

But nothing in me speaks, save dreams that border 
The grave with the grotesque. 


Plans jotted down for many-sided labour, 

Invite in turn from various pigeon-holes, 

Where the next story has some play for neighbour, 
Stocked with imagined souls. 


Yet spite of Will (o’er which men make such pother), 

I cannot call one spirit from the deep, 

Where all the thoughts, which crowded each on other, 
Like very Merlin sleep. 


Ts it the sweet and heavy hum of Summer, 

Full charged with the mesmeric scent of thyme, 

That, through my window an unbidden comer, 
Dissolves them into rhyme ? 
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Is it the Sun, in his new kinghood sharing 

The message of pure luxury with me, 

Which to the footsteps of his throne is bearing 
The murmur of the sea P— 


And whispering, “ Rest thee, over-anxious mortal, 
Awhile oblivious of the world’s commands, 
Content to offer at my golden portal 

A chaplet from thy hands. 


“ B’en weave it as thou wilt; thy garden musters 

Mute hints of ditties to inspire the lute ; 

And to thy lips and sense stoop mingled clusters 
Of glowing flower and fruit. 


“ Bring me no ode of an heroic measure; 

Tell me no tale; seek no satiric theme ; 

But merely babble, out of very pleasure, 
Thine unconnected dream.” 


What could T answer? All the heat was singing, 
The insect chorus hummed in undertone; 
Slow to my feet my mighty dog was bringing 

A too-exacting bone, 


So happy in mere happiness of living, 

I let the morn slip unimprovéd by, 

And, past the hope of cultured man’s forgiving, 
Thus “ diem perdidi.” 


So have I writ lines that begin and end not, 
An idle morning’s thriftless castaway ; 
For whence they came, and whither tend or tend not, 
Critic ! ’tis thine to say.. 
Bastbourne, July 2nd. Herman C. Mertivate. 


A PICTURE. 

Do not awaken her, whom gentle sleep 
Hoids in its sweet, unjealous, calm caress ; 

In silence view the silent loveliness, 

And fond desire in awed subjection keep. 

Dare not too near the bright-robed wonder creep, 
Nor touch the sandal’d feet, nor stir one tress 
Of the soft golden hair; the motionless, 

Enfolded arms leave in their slumber deep. 

Fear not; she heeds thee not, she doth abide 
Beyond the realms of fear, or love, or scorn ! 
Then fill thy charmed eyes with pure delight, 

For this is Beauty's Image, and the Bride 
Of reverent Art, conceived of Thought, and born 
To gladden all who gaze with chastened sight. 

Hervert New. 


NOTES AT AN INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION.* 
Tr is ditheult to believe that an exhibition such as the preseut, 
which numbers more than two thousand works of art, of which 
the majority are oil paintings which have been selected from 
the chief countries of Europe, and in honour of which an in- 
fluential company of jurors have awarded medals and honour- 
able mentions right aud left, can nevertheless be scarcely worth 
a visit; and yet such is the case here. Something of the pro- 
verbial ill-fortune of the Crystal Palace in art matters, seems to 
have governed the selection of the works for this so-called Inter- 
national Exhibition; and the vast majority of the examples are 
neither new, interesting, nor good. Even of the best men the 
work is poor in comparison with their average; as, for in- 
stance, in the “Mrs. Jopling” portrait by Millais—perhaps 
the worst he ever painted—or the great pretentious sketch 
by Herkomer, of “The Gloom of Idwal,” which he would fain 
persuade us to accept as landscape art. And yet, though the 
amount of rubbish is to that of worth in the proportion of 
twenty to one, and though the awards seem to have been made 
with little reference to justice, the exhibition is instructive in 
its way, for it brings together within the compass of an hour's 
stroll a great number of examples of European art, and gives 
the sightseer some idea of the broad differences between various 
schools of painting. 








Here may be seen our countrymen’s stolid striving after 
genre painting ; their solidly good, if somewhat dull, portraiture ; 
their faithful studies of little bits of nature, delightful to us as 
is the poorest photograph of a friend’s face. Here may be seen, 
too, those romadic Englishmen of Art who try to be 
“A Roossian, a French, a Turk, or Proossian, 

Bat remain still Englishmen ;” 
who wear their foreign “rue with a difference ” that betrays their: 
nationality. Here, too, are those laudatores temporis acti who 
can find nothing in modern life or lifelessness which is worthy 
of their powers, and who wander somewhat aimlessly in the 
“corridors of the past,” trying to catch some faint echoes of 
that fair civilisation which lies buried by the shores of Athens 
and beneath the ruins of Rome. 
Here, too, are our realistic artists of modern life, who deem 
poetry nonsense, and antiquity rubbish, and who paint us the 
crown of a shiny hat, or the tip of a high-heeled shoe, or the 
gleam of a black silk stocking, under the impression that that is 
all which modern life means or shows. As if the ideal and the 
real would ever be separated in Art; as if there was ever in 
life a prose which held no trace of poetry, or a poetry which had 
no touch of prose. And so, leaving our own country and going 
to France, we find the same varieties repeated in a somewhat 
different shape,—the same metal run into a different national 
mould. Portraiture becomes more stylish and less sincere ; the 
painting is better and the intention is worse. Cleverness abounds, 
but is so insistant in its declaration of itself, that one almost 
prays for stupidity—there is so much “ chic” and “ cheek” as to 
be intolerable. : 
Landscape is treated in a broader, more dignified fashion, 
as though those who painted it considered that there 
was a necessity to do more than make little faithful 
studies of portions of a field or a hedge-row,—an attempt 
is made to ally nature with mankind and with general ideas, 
rather than with particulars of one special rood cf the earth’s 
surface. And it is somewhat strange to notice in the result 
that the French landscape artist obtains a truth of result with 
the aid of the falsification in the painting of particulars, and the 
English artist but too frequently obtains a false result, despite 
the aid of many accurate details. Both have their merits; at all 
events, here we cannot stay to discuss which is the more pre- 
ferable method. After ull, this nation of France takes a far 
wider sweep in its art than does England, its crudities, follies, 
and occasional repulsiveness notwithstanding. This is seen more 
especially in its figure-work, especially in its genre painting. 
Often garish, immoral, extravagant, and bizarre, it nevertheless 
covers the whole ground of its subject; its limitations are no 
other than those of the artist’s own creating. In England— 
well, in England it is otherwise. The ‘ Handwriting on 
the Wall” of Mrs. Grundy, startles all the revellers of 
our artistic feast; before the pale shadow of that awful 
female, our painters tremble and despair. For in very 
truth, we English are a hypocritical nation, and must 
be respectable in outward seeming, whatever lies hidden 
in our hearts. No bald, indecently un-clothed truths for us in 
art or literature. And so comes the orange-peel and water in- 
stead of wine, and everyone “ makes believe a good deal,” and 
finds the vintage superb. Between the Parisian who flaunts 
his immorality in our face, and half whose figure-painting smells 
of the theatre or the casino, and the Englishman who tries to 
ignore every painful or irregular side of life, and paints it as if 
it were a perpetual Sunday-school treat, there is surely some 
medium in which the artist might go more truly and no less 
safely. “ Que diable! we are men, and not schoolgirls !” as Law- 
rence makes one of his characters say; and artistic speech need 
neither be demoralising nor pernicious, because it touches all 
the subjects which form a part of our life. Light! as Coleridge 
said, even if “it break through a chink in the walls of the 
Temple.” 

Shall we find a medium practice in the painting of Germany 
or the Netherlands? Alas! it seems hopeless to expect it. 
Holland, indeed, with its insistance upon the domestic virtues, 
and the nation’s national sympathy with the sea, has the germs 
of a true art; but it is an art which is excessively limited in 
scope, Which does little more than repeat itself from year to 
year. The range of intellectual perception in this country in 
painting has always been of an almost incredibly limited kind ; 
the darkness of a panelled room, or the pleasures of a genial 
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painters echo faithfully enough the quiet movements of its 
domestic life, and give us, as George Eliot once said, faithful 
records of a homely, monotonous existence. But Germany has 
gone off on another track,—one which can scarcely lead to any 
very fruitful land. It has attacked Art, much as it besieged 
Metz,—beleaguered it with infinite care, surrounded it with in- 
numerable armies, and sat down to wait the result. Painting in 
Germany has every merit, except that of being desirable. It is 
learned, diligent, scientific, accurate, anything you like to name, 
and yet it amounts to little. 

Even we English, with our stolid inteution of painting what 
we see, and our blind belief in the beauty of our country, are 
nearer an artistic goal than the Germans. At least we do not 
produce our great pictures by an elaborate quasi-scientific 
process; our painting may be—nay, it is—dull; it is but rarely 
pedantic. The painting of Munich, of Diisseldorf, of Berlin, is 
such as could only have proceeded from a nation which possesses 
the scientific as opposed to the artistic mind; the ease and 
pleasantness of Art are entirely banished from German painting. 
And this is, perhaps, more fatal to good painting even than the 
reverse,—a reverse which any one who knows modern Spanish 
and Italian painting sees well illustrated. Tor here ease and 
pleasantness are all, and one is surfeited with too many 
marrons glacés, instead of being choked with “sausage.” 
Over these petty, pretty futilities of art and life, one yawns 
drowsily ; they are duller than a Gaiety burlesque, with Terry 
and Miss Farren absent. Indeed, they are something like one, 
—plenty of coloured dresses, a good deal of bosom and short 
skirt; bright, artificial lights on pretty faces; a glitter of silk 
and jewel; a babel of meaning; a result of headache. 

Even scientific Germany is not so hopeless in her art as are 
these countries of Spain and Italy; for by the old rule, out of 
nothing, nothing can ever come, and so from emptiness and artifi- 
ciality can come nothing in Art. For in painting of this kind no- 
thing is true but the adroitness of the artist, and his intention to 
conjure your money into his pocket. Little need be said here, in 
conclusion of these rambling notes, of the work which Austria, 
Denmark, Norway, and Sweden send here ; it is, in the case of 
Austria, not fairly representative ; in that of the other countries 
unimportant. Russia and Spain are unrepresented, though 
there is a school of landscape-painting in the former country 
which is well worthy of attention. On the whole, the Galleries 
are worth a visit, less for their individual paintings than for the 
opportunity of getting some notion of the general artistic 
-atmosphere abroad and at home. 








BOOKS. 


sega ta 

THE BISHOP OF PETERBOROUGH’S SERMONS.* 
‘The Bishop of Peterborough, like most great orators, is never 
adequately represented by reports. Probably few reports 
give his sermons absolutely as he delivered them; and no 
reports can reproduce the manner and power of the speaker. 
Nevertheless, this volume of sermons will arrest the attention 
of the world; and though we often seem to miss the expansion 
which the speaker must have given to a thought that is here 
presented only in germ, there are passages in which it is easy to 
discern the full power of the preacher. 

On one of the sermons,—that entitled “The Ethics of For- 
‘giveness,’—we have already made some remarks, to which 
the Bishop replied in our last issue; and though it would be 
impossible to exhaust in any space at our command the 
interest of the deep subject of which he treats, we will 


just say a word by way of defining, if we cannot altogether 


remove, the difference between us, a difference certainly 
‘diminished by the Bishop’s reply. Our position had been that 
the mystery which the Gospel everywhere attaches to the doc- 
trine of the divine sacrifice does not consist in this that it 
enables God to forgive the truly penitent,—for God declares 
everywhere his purpose and, if we may so say, his joy in for- 
giving the truly penitent,—but rather in this that that 
mysterious sacrifice is needful in order to inspire true 
penitence in the heart of evil, in order to make us see 
what moral evil is, in order to inspire in us the horror 
of it that it deserves, and the passion of love for him 
whe ean alone purify us from that evil. The Bishop has replied 


that he, too, recognises no barrier between God and the pitiful 





* The Gospel and the Age: Sermons on Special Occasions, By W. C, Magee, 
D.D., Bishop of Peterborough. London Isbister and Co, 





welcome which God accords to true penitence; that there is 
no anger towards the penitent in the mind of God, nothing but 
compassion and desire to forgive; but that forgiveness implies 
two elements,—an element of feeling, and an element of con- 
duct; and that whereas all alienation of feeling between God 
and man is removed by the penitence of man, there yet remains 
an insuperable obstacle to practically treating the sinner 
as if he had not sinned, and that this insuperable obstacle can 
only be removed by the “ moral miracle” of Christ’s atonement. 
However truly God may welcome back the penitent to a new 
life, the perfect righteousness cannot as we understand the 
Bishop, blot out all reference to the sins committed, for the 
future, “cannot consistently with the maintenance of those laws 
of moral government of which he is the author, deal with the 
offender as if he had never offended,—i.e., cannot remit to him 
his debt, and make him as if he had never incurred it, without 
a miracle, or (if the word miracle be objected to) without trans- 
ferring him from the kingdom of merely natural law of sin and 
death into the supernatural kingdom of forgiveness and life.” 
To that we can only say that, as we understand both the natural 
moral law and the supernatural, the latter, so far from being 
the law of a different world from the other, is the law of the 
very same world, more profoundly and spiritually understood. 
Directly we come to see that it is not in the external act, but 
in the will that sin really consists; directly we apprehend 
our Lord’s teaching that the yielding to a single evil desire 
may be a greater and deeper sin for him who has been brought 
up in true love of God, than even the most frightful crime inone 
brought up under darker and coarser influences; directly we 
learn this, there is no longer one moral law which regulates 
outward acts and another which regulates the secretthoughts, but 
the two are identical, and the latter includes the former. More- 
over, penitence seen by God to be true, cannot exist except by 
such a transformation of the heart as would render it impossible 
to treat the subject of that penitence as inferior to the mere 
moral man who had not yet learned the infinite worthlessness 
of his own self-confidence and virtue. If it would be simply 
absurd to regard Augustine’s passionate penitence as of inferior 
moral value to the stoical purity of Marcus Antoninus, the 
reason is surely this, that, as St. Paul would have said, both 
are concluded under the same law of self-condemnation, 
while the former has subdued his heart far more effectually to 
the influence of the divine spirit than the latter. But surely that 
does not mean that the cross of Christ has enabled God to forgive 
Augustine’s sins, and has not enabled him to forgive those of 
Marcus Antoninus; but that the knowledge of Christ, and of 
Christ’s sacrifice, has poured quite a new life into Augustine, 
which, during his earthly life at least, had not been poured into 
Marcus Antoninus. As we understand the matter, the dis- 
pensation of grace and forgiveness is nothing but the dispensa- 
tion of natural right and wrong, deepened and transfigured by 
the entrance of God into the human world; and, therefore, 
wherever you really get what God sees to be true penitence, 
you get the guarantee of divine forgiveness, not merely in the 
removal of all alienation of feeling, but in the removal of that 
penal indebtedness to God and man which every one who knows 
himself would acknowledge to be the natural outcome of his 
selfish nature, and this whether it had embodied itself in external 
acts of evil or not. So far as we can judge, the mystery of the 
divine sacrifice is necessary for forgiveness, only because it is 
necessary to bring men into true communion with God at all. 
Itis the consummation and transfiguration of the natural moral 
law, not the suspension or dissolution of it. 

But we must hasten on to give our readers some conception of 
one or two others among the fine sermons to be found in this 
volume. The finest, in our judgment, is the Oxford Lent sermon, 
preached in 1867, on Christ as “The Victor manifest in the 
Flesh.” There is a passage in this sermon on the victory of 
Christ over circumstances, presenting that conflict between “ the 
Gospel and the Age,” whereof these sermons chiefly treat, with a 
power that has not often been surpassed. ‘Take the following :— 


‘His is the mastery, the only perfect mastery over outward cir- 
enmstances; that which comes not from the power to change, nor 
even merely to endure, but from the power to subdue ; the power to 
make that which is outwardly unfavourable minister to the inner life. 
He conquers want by wanting, weariness by wearying, pain by 
suffering, grief by grieving, death by dying. All these outward ills are 
His ministering servants; ont of all these His life gathers its growth, 
its perfection. They minister to His glory, as earth and sun and 
shower bring forth the glory of the perfect flower from the life of 
the seed submitted to their influences. This is victory for the flesh; 
the only victory that fully and entirely overcomes the world, This 
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is the victory that comes from the faith which places man above and 
beyond the world, which makes humanity the lord of nature and time 
and change and chance, because it makes all these subservient to that 
life, which has its source not in the creature, but in the Creator, not 
in the world, but in God. Compared with this one great life-long 
victory for humanity, this conquest over all outward circumstances, 
those other occasional miraculous conquests of His,—those victories, 
not of endurance, but of change of circumstance, that strike us so 
much at first—seem infinitely smaller conquests. We might con- 
ceive of our being able to work all these works, and greater than 
these, and yet gaining no real victory. What would it avail us, 
though we could turn stones into bread and water into wine, if our 
gluttony and intemperance made us slaves to the food and the wine 
we had miraculously produced ? What would it avail us, if we could 
heal diseases with a touch, and recall the dead with a word, if the 
health we regained and the loved we called back, were to us more than 
God, were sources to us therefcre not of life, but of death? Is not 
this the mistake, the sad mistake, man is ever making, when he 
imagines that his discoveries of the powers of nature are giving him 
increasing power over nature. ‘The truth is that they are all of them 
giving nature increased power over him. These new forces in nature 
which man discovers, as we apply them to the uses of human life, 
what do they do for us? They quicken the pace at which we mnst 
all live. We must live now faster, harder far than our fathers did. 
Steam and electricity are our masters, not we theirs. We are like 
hands in some great factory,—the faster the wheels revolve, the more 
unremitting and exhausting is our work to keep up with them. Cir- 
cumstance is our master and conditions our life as much as ever. It 
is not in our surroundings—change or improve them as we may—but 
in ourselves that true power over nature is to be found. Which do 
you think is most truly lord and master of outward nature, he who 
could by one wonder-working word bind the old world and the new 
with such a link as binds them now, or he who could hear with 
patient trusting heart, with calm unshaken faith, the message those 
wires might send him, that all he Joved and all he possessed in life 
were gone ? The world might be the master of the one; the other 
would be the master of the world !” 


Surely it is true that the greater the variety of the forms in 
which the world fascinates the spirit, the greater the fields of 
knowledge, the more subtle the devices of the arts, the more 
potent the secrets of the sciences, the more marvellous the spells 
of music, the more subduing the voice of poetry, the mightier 
the power of politics,the greater, and not the less, is the 
danger that man may succumb to circumstances, instead of 
winning the victory over circumstances as Jesus Christ won it. 

Another very fine sermon, on “The Happy Servants and the 
Unhappy Son,” is founded on the parable of the Prodigal Son. 
In it the Bishop compares the materialistic theories of the day 
with the facts of man’s nature, and maintains that those theories 
do not explain what is most characteristic in that nature,—the 
fact that gratified desire, instead of leaving men, as it leaves other 
animals, satisfied till new desires arise, leads to the two greatest 
tormentors of man,—satiety and remorse :— 


“Give man all the portion of goods that can fall to him, or that in 
his wildest dreams of covetousness and ambition he can desire for 
himself; give him health, wealth, strength, keen intellect, vivid 
imagination, gratified ambition; heap these upon him in overflowing 
abundance until he revel in the fulness of his enjoyment of them all; 
and if human history and human experience tell us anything they 
tell us this: that when he has enjoyed these to the very full, and just 
because he has so enjoyed them, there begins to be felt a famine in 
his pleasures, there comes the weariness of satiety into his heart and 
soul. The eye is not satisfied with all its seeing, nor the ear with all 
its hearing ; worn, blaséd, exhausted by the pursuit of pleasure, which 
still something in him compels him to pursue, the man wearies at 
last of his very life. He finds that, somehow or other, there seems 
to be still some end of his being, beyond possession and enjoyment, 
which he cannot attain unto; that, somehow or other, his life does not 
consist in the abundance of the things that he possesses. How is this? 
Why is this? How is it that you find an animal—when you come to 
man—which, the more its instincts are gratified, the more unhappy 
does it often become ? Mark now the other source of human pain 
and sorrow. It is remorse. How does it come to pass, that often 
when man obeys the strongest impulses and instincts of his nature he 
is not, like other animals, therefore happy, but therefore miserable ? 
How is it that when he does this, he does not, as we are told all other 
animals before him did, ascend a step in the scale of creation, but 
that he sinks and knows he has sunk and fallen back towards the 
brute? What is the reason that when a man has yielded himself to 
some one or other of the strong inherent instincts or passions of his 
nature, there so often wakes up in him a feeling of shame and re- 
morse? Why is it that he is haunted by the furies of an accusing 
conscience? It isa strange fact, when you consider it in the dry 
light of science, that when an animal, because he is an animal, does 
that which is natural, he becomes unhappy. Test this by a single 
instance. Take a case in which you see some stronger human animal 
dealing with a weaker one. Take the case in which some strong and 
savage man has just savagely stamped out the life from the weaker 
creature whom he once vowed to cherish and protect. The strong 
animal stands beside the weaker, a triumphant illustration of the law 
of the survival of the fittest. The human herd has just been weeded 
of one of its weaker elements, as happens in herds of other animals, 
by a useful violence. Why is it that such deed of violence fills you 
with indignation, and that you proceed to denounce that man and to 
charge him with having broken law? ‘ What law ?’ he may ask you; 
‘the law of society, the law that you have made for your conveni- 








ence and your protection against my strength,—what other law?” 
‘ The Jaw of your nature,’ you will tell him. ‘What law, and what 


nature? My nature! Why what I have done is natural, or else J” 


could not have done it. It was just because my nature moved me to 
do this that I have done it; why do you tell me then that it is un. 
natural? You appeal to my conscience. My conscience has proved 
itself feebler than the passion which has overmastered it. In the name 
of science, then, in the name of purely materialistic science, which 
knows of nothing but force, I maintain and plead that this force in me 
which you call conscience, has not the right to rule, has not the scientific 
right tocommand. It has proved itself the weaker element in my 
nature by the very fact that it has given way. Why, then, am I to 
mutilate one part of my being at the bidding of another? How do 
you know that Iam not the new type of future humanity, stronger 
and fiercer than yourself, and therefore all the more likely to survive 
you? True, I am in the minority just now, and so has ever been the 
type of the new creature, in the first exercise of its new ard nascent 
strength. But what is there in me that you can point out to me, and 
say, by virtue of that fact in my nature, that I am doing what is un- 
natural and wrong? You might as well blame the balance because 
it inclines to the heaviest weight, or the chain because it snaps at its 
weakest point, as blame me for doing that which I am most inclined 
to do.” 


That is finely put, and so is the subsequent passage, in which 
the Bishop shows that Revelation treats man, not as a being 
of uninterrupted progress, but of interrupted progress, and 
that the secret of the interruption is the abuse of moral free- 
dom :— 


“Tt {Revelation ] tells us that the disease and disorganisation of man’s 
nature have come from this, that in the exercise of that mysterious 
power of free-will with which he was gifted, he has wandered away: 
from his Father’s home and claimed selfish and solitary possession of 
the goods the Father lavished on him. It tells us that the origin of all 
human sin and sorrow has been that man has said, ‘Give me the por- 
tion of goods that falleth to me, —give me the wealth of the imagi- 
nation, the treasures of the affection, the strength of the intellect— 
give me all that distinguishes and glorifies me as man, and let me 
carry all these away into the far country of selfish possession and 
enjoyment without God. The Bible reveals to us that all man’s 
misery is the result of this vain effort on his part to do, in this world 
of God, without the God who made him; that all the immense ennui 
of life, all that wretchedness of satiety which makes man from time 
to time, and now more than ever, ask -‘Is life worth the living ?’—is 
but the sublime discontent of the soul that was made to rest in God 
and cannot find its rest in anything less than God: the soul that was 
made to find its life and sustenance in the infinite and therefore can- 
not satisfy itself in the finite. This is the Bible explanation of tho 
satiety and of the remorse of man whenever the lower part of his 
nature conquers the higher.” 

The careful reader might, we think, gather from this 
volume, what is known from other sources of information, that 
the Bishop of Peterborough is, politically, a Conservative. We, 
at least, should have argued this, not from his fine sermon on 
the Disestablishment of the Irish Church, which is entirely free 
from political bitterness, but from the impatience he evinces at 
some political attempts to make the lot of the poor less 
miserable than it is. In the following passage, it is only fair 
to say that the Bishop is speaking not of the politician generally, 
but of those politicians who make politics a substitute for 
religion :— 

“ And what is the gospel of the politician for the poor ?_ It is this. 
That poverty is not natural, but unnatural and artificial; that it is 
entirely the result of cruel, cunning laws made by the rich for their 
own advantage, and that if the masses would only believe this and 
rise in their might, they would reconstitute society, and give to every 
man enough and not too much for any. This has the sound of good 
news. It might be a Gospel only for one thing, namely, that it is @ 
lie, a wicked, cruel and misleading lie, a lie to which all philosophy, 
all experience, all history supply the denial and the refutation. A lie, 
because it is based upon a denial of the fundamental facts of human 
nature itself; a dream and a folly, because it proposes to reconstitute 
society, and forgets that the only element out of which society as it 
ought to be can be constituted, is just that very human nature which 
by its necessary workings has produced society as it is. A cruel lie 
—and for none more cruel than for the poor—for it is in the convul- 
sions of society that the weakest ever suffer must: a false, mad, 
wicked dream of ‘ Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity ’ that gives only 
liberty of evil, equality in misery, and the fratricidal brotherhood of 
Cain. There is no Gospel for poverty in communism.” 

And in another sermon he tells us that “civilisation and pro- 
gress mean just this,—the refined, the graceful, peaceful lives of 
the few, purchased by the toil, the temptation, the weariness, 
the shortened, saddened lives of the many.” That is very much 
the doctrine of Mr. George’s Progress and Poverty ; but we can- 
not say that we think that the Bishop is here speaking of 
true civilisation. True civilisation imeans, we should say, that 
growing community of feeling, that growing sense of common 
citizenship, between all classes which best cements a State, 
and, in consequence, such a disposition of the law as 
removes all the artificial hindrances which selfish privilege 
has interposed to the rise of the ignorant to knowledge and 
culture, and of the poor to wealth, Surely the Bishop of 
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Peterborough, when he admits, as he does admit, that states- 
manship may lighten the inequalities of condition under which 
the poor labour, has virtually admitted that Christian states- 
manship is bound to do this; and that, true though it is, that 
you can never extinguish the condition of poverty,—which will 
always be the condition of the most helpless,—you may greatly 
relieve the hopelessness of that condition by rendering it compara- 
tively easy for the more capable among the poor and ignorant to 
become by their own exertions rich and wise. On the whole, 
however, the passages in which political feeling enters into these 
sermons are certainly few; and we may say of the whole volume 
that it states the chronic controversy between “ the Gospel and 
the Age” with earnestness, eloquence, and force. 


THE WORLD WE LIVE IN.* 

GratiryInc tokens of a much-needed and long-desired revolu- 
tion in the method of publishing novels are becoming numerous. 
We may yet survive the three-volume-novel system altogether; 
and how good that would be, perhaps only the practised re- 
viewer, “ with grey hairs and a moral sense,” like Martin Chuzzle- 
wit’s Colonel, who has not descended to “skipping,” is 
qualified to declare. He knows’ what is the needless labour of 
reading stories in three volumes, and he can form a tolerable 
idea of what the toil of writing them must be. Deeply refresh- 
ing to so experienced a person is the sprinkling of pleasant novels, 
each in two pretty light handy volumes, which has recently laid 
the dust in his path, and promises showers in future. This 
great improvement was begun in the case of Mr. Marion 
Crawford’s recent novels, To Leeward and A Roman Singer, 
and Mr. Hamilton Aidé’s Introduced to Society. As we noticed 
lately, it was continued when The Giant's Robe appeared 
in a single volume. We now have The World we Live 
in, by Mr. Oswald Crawfurd, better known by his delightful 
works on Portugal and his recent English Comic Dramatists 
than as a writer of fiction, but who has written some charming 
stories under the name of “ John Dangerfield.” 

There is a pleasant assurance in a first glance at these wide, 
flat, small, admirably printed volumes that there will be little, 
if any, padding in them; and there is none. There is a 
very good story, told with skill, taste, and what in music is 
called brio. ‘The reader thinks immediately what a good 
comedy it would make. The scene—a great hall in a million- 
aire’s Scotch palace; with galleries approached by broad stair- 
cases, and people constantly coming and going—is actually 
set before our eyes; and the incidents furnish a drawing-room 
drama, ready made. It would, however, require both extra- 
ordinarily good acting, of the refined and subtle kind which is 
very rare, and that indefinable wsaye hardly ever forthcoming. 
The winding-up of the cleverly conducted intrigue that forms 
the story is eminently dramatic; and three characters at least,— 
the Countess von Schimmerling, Bauer, and Colonel Tremayne, 
—are worthy of actors of the first-class. 

In one sense there is not much in the story of The World we 
Live in. It is a single-motived, short, direct narrative; but in 
another sense there is a great deal in it. The talk is excellent ; 
various, natural, without descending to the wearisomeness of 
tea-and-toast realism; characteristic, so that we know the 
talkers, and make mental portraits of them. The scene of the 
story is laid in a splendid house; the atmosphere is that of 
wealth, luxury, and pleasure; but there is not a touch of 
Ouidaism about it; no trailing laces, sumptuous cashmeres, 
roses bathed in priceless wine, or draughts of burning curacoa. 
The people are gentlefolk, with the exception of Bauer, who is a 
singularly successful impostor; and the shades of eccentricity 
which the author permits himself to introduce into their sayings 
and doings are never too deep or over-obtrusive. Mr. Oswald 
Crawfurd is a master of the art of hinting. For instance, the 
reader knows perfectly the precise estimation in which the 
husband of Lady Diana Follett (who is immensely fond of him) 
is to be held; and yet, from the first mention of him as “an 
extraordinarily handsome gentleman of about thirty,” to the 
epigrammatic answer made to him by his brother-in-law, with 
which the story ends, Mr. Follett does not make half a dozen 
appearances. Then there is an American girl, Miss Langham, 
who merely flits across the pages, but she becomes an acquaint- 
ance for life. Colonel Tremayne is, perhaps, the least convincing 
portrait in the carefully drawn collection. There is a slight 
trace of the Guy Livingstone school of hero about him, duly 
subjected, of course, to Mr. Crawfurd’s better taste. The other 





* The World ve Live in. By Oswald Crawfurd, London; Chapman and Hall, 


people are more manifestly and really of the world we live in 
than is “Jim” Tremayne, who buries himself for five years 
in the interior of Asia because Miss Nancy Stone marries 
Count von Schimmerling. But then, if he had not done 
this very un-clubbable and un-masherlike thing, he could not 
have come home with a pocket-book full of pickings from 
Sindbad’s Valley of Diamonds, to rescue his lady - love 
and rout the nefarious but delightfully commonplace swindler, 
whose indescribably irritating German pronunciation of the 
English tongue is the best thing of the kind that has been done 
since Captain Costigan, in Pendennis. The general company are 
very amusing, all in the quietest, best-bred, most casual way ; 
a pleasant flavour of cynicism pervades a scene in which the 
assembled party get a fright as to whether they have not too 
confidently welcomed Colonel Tremayne as a millionaire, and each 
member of it begins to “ slack off ;” buta timely relief is derived 
from the display of the eminently portable property in the 
Colonel’s pocket-book. This scene, which might be transferred 
to the stage exactly as it stands, is a test of the author’s skill 
and taste. Had he possessed less of either, its genteel comedy 
would have sunk into farce. 

Among the types conveniently assembled for our amusement 
at Sir John Smith’s Highland palace two of the most diverting 
are Dr. and Mrs. Bent, whom the vivid Miss Langham regards 
with interest, distracted only by the apprehension that she may 
be wasting precious time and losing sight of other distinguished 
persons,—an apprehension under which our American cousins 
must labour pretty continuously, considering the present pace 
of society. Mrs. Bent’s talk is very amusing—she is a kind 
of suave Mrs. Hominy in English “high life’”—so is the 
silence of the learned doctor, “ the prophet of the new dispensa- 
tion, but a prophet who would never preach.” Mrs. Bent’s 
definition of the “old Karma that is passing away, and the 
new Karma that is beginning,” is excellent fooling; and we 
suspect that many of Mr. Crawfurd’s readers will, like our- 
selves, feel a guilty and ear-heating consciousness that they 
have occasionally listened with seriousness, even deference, to 
utterances quite as nonsensical :— 

“¢ Stay,’ said Miss Langham ; ‘ What isa Karma ?’—‘ Ah, dear Miss 
Langham, I am afraid you are still sadly exoteric ?’—‘ Yes; but what 
is Karma ?’—‘I fear, if you ask me for a scientific definition, I could 
not give you one.’—‘ Yes; but please explain it to me, anyhow. —‘I 
could not. I have myself only an occalt sense of it, and a sense 
rather of its great importance, than of its having any definite signifi- 
cation. It is, I fancy, one of those terms, and Dr. Bent fully agrees 
with me, by which some very enlightened person, some exoteric sage 
of superlative insight—perhaps several thousand years ago, expressed 
some truth which he alone had grasped, and which he found too 
subtle to expound and impart even to the initiated; and now 


occultists use these terms reverently aud symbolically, so that when 


we say Karma “—‘* You mean Karma—nothing more or less.’— 
‘Ob,’ cried Mrs. Bent, with a tone of conviction, ‘a great deal more 


than less.’ ” 





We have given hardly a taste of the quality of Mr. Oswald 
Crawfurd’s big little book. It is like the conjuror’s bottle: there 
is a sip of something for everybody in it, and each of us may 
choose our own wine daintily, while we discern the precise kind 
of physic that will be good for the faults and follies of our 
neighbours, as dispensed by this dexterous “ drawster.” 


PAUPERISM AND POVERTY.* 
TuovGu pauperism and poverty are in one sense closely allied, 
they are very far from being identical. The one is absolute, the 
other relative. An English duke or an American railway king 
would probably consider a thousand pounds a year abject 
poverty ; yet there are thousands of English families that 
would think themselves passing rich with a pound a week, and 
many who have to make both ends meet on much less. A true 
pauper is he who has nothing in the world save the clothes on 
his back, who can neither find work nor get credit, and, unless 
helped by his fellow-men, must perish of hunger and exposure. 
Though there be some who are lazy on principle, and would 
rather beg than work, their number is probably not so great as 
is generally supposed; and of our vast population there are 
relatively few that do not prefer honest labour to shameful 
dependence. Yet hundreds of thousands of our country-folks 
are actual paupers, and millions more are in a condition so 
precarious that a dearth, a foreign war, or a commercial crisis 
might compel them to choose between the alternative of alms, 
dishonesty, and death. Pauperism is a greater curse than 
pestilence or war, for it deprives a man of his manhood. Nor is 
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this all, for while most other troubles are intermittent, this is 
always with us; and though its general causes are obvious, they 
are so deep-seated, so closely associated with the imperfections 
of human nature, that, as often as not, the best-laid remedial 
schemes seem only to intensify the evils they are designed to 
cure. Broadly speaking, the causes of pauperism are the seven 
capital sins; more exactly, the improvidence of the poor, the 
selfishness of the well-to-do, and the mistakes of philanthropists 
and Governments. The analysis and precise definition of these 
causes, and the suggestion of more scientific remedies for pau- 
perism than have hitherto obtained, is the purpose of the book 
under notice; and the novelty of some of the author’s views, the 
boldness with which he attacks deep-seated prejudices, and de- 
nounces as delusions some of our most cherished opinions, may 
be due in part to the fact that Dr. Baron—albeit French by 
adoption—is a native of Switzerland,—a country where, except in 
the large towns, pauperism is comparatively unknown, and 
whose admirable communal system provides for the indigent 
without sapping the independence of the poor. 


The author divides the causes of pauperism into two great 
classes, which he calls internal and external,—those personal to 
the individual, and those appertaining to his surroundings. 
Chief among the former is idleness, the most fatal form of impro- 
vidence. Idleness may be due to mere indolence, to physical weak- 
ness, or to bad example and bad training ; and in all ages it has 
been encouraged and increased by the well-meant but ill-con- 
sidered efforts of rulers and philanthropists for its suppression. 
Charity, thinks Dr. Baron, does more harm than good; and he 
would like, if modern ideas permitted, to introduce into France 
the Roman law which punished not him who begs, but him who 
gives. Benevolence is no cure for mendicancy ; and all experience 
points to the conclusion that with incorrigible able-bodied 
beggars, professional vagabonds, and sots, who only work 
for an hour that they may drink for a day, there is but 
one method that has any chance of success,—detention, disci- 
pline, and compulsory labour. For the able-bodied victim of 
temporary want, there should be provided help, moral and 
material, and work. Easily stated, but how difficult of fulfilment ! 

In treating of pauperism resulting from misconduct, Dr. 
Baron gives us some interesting information concerning the 
moral condition of the population of Paris. The number of 
women abandoned by their paramours in a single year, and 
relieved by the bureaux de bienfaisance, is about ten per cent. 
of the number married. The actual number of the abandoned 
must, however, be much more considerable, inasmuch as it is 
the indigent alone who seek relief. Taking one year with 
another, the proportion of illegitimate births is about twenty-one 
per cent.; yet the proportion of natural children recognised by 
their parents is little more than thirty per cent. Whether the 
remainder become inmates of the foundling hospitals Dr. Baron 
does not say, but that is probably to be inferred. The diminished 
marriage rate in France since the German war, and the conse- 
quent falling-off in births, he ascribes to the increased cost of 
living, arising from heavy taxation, and, we may add, from the 
protective commercial policy which it has pleased French 
statesmen to adopt. 

But of all the causes of pauperism, the most potent,—more 
potent probably than all other causes put together,—is drink, 
as well in France as elsewhere. In Geneva, it has been dis- 
tinctly proved that of a hundred cases of family destitution 
relieved by the local bureau de bienfaisance, eighty are traceable 
to the drunkenness of the father. In France, there is one 
cabaret for every twenty-nine electors, equal to one for every 
105 inhabitants. Judged by this test, the most drunken 
departments are the Nord, where there is a cabaret for every 
eleven electors, and the Pas de Calais, where there is one 
for every fourteen. In La Charente, Le Gers, and Le Vaucluse, 
the proportion varies from one in fifty to one in sixty-nine. 
In the regions where cabarets most abound, pauperism is most 
rife. In the North, relief is granted by the bureaux de bienfai- 
gance to one inhabitant in twelve; in the South-West, to 
one in forty-seven. Comparing the facilities for drinking 
with facilities for thrift, we find that while in the Republic at 
large, there is one public-house for 105 people, there is one 
savings’ bank for every 28,500, and one benefit society for every 
5,400. M. C. Play, the author of Les Ouvriers des deux Mondes, 
estimates the average expenditure in drink and gambling (mostly 
in drink) of a superior French workman at £28 sterling a year. 
It is only fair to say, however, that Dr. Baron considers this 
an exaggeration. The same causes that make for pauperism 








make also for crime. In the North, there is one criminal 
(condamné) to 269 inhabitants; in the South-West, one to 626. 
Moreover, drink, as it were, burns the candle at both ends; an 
encouragement to expense, it is almost fatal to thrift. In the 
region of the North, one inhabitant in 29 is a member of a 
mutual help (friendly) society; in the region of the South- 
West, the proportion is one to 46. And yet in the former 
district wages are higher and agriculture more developed. 
For this reason, and for some others which he mentions, 
Dr. Baron altogether disbelieves the hypothesis of want 
being a cause of drunkenness; and contends that in- 
digence, criminality, and improvidence are in direct pro- 
portion to the number of public-houses. Yet this is the 
only point on which he does not seem to have the cour- 
age of his opinion. He proposes no repression or regulative 
laws as touching public-houses—possibly because French 
public opinion is so utterly opposed to anything of the sort— 
but hopes much from the spread of education and the growth 
of better ideas. But, as the example of Switzerland abundantly 
proves, popular education, unless accompanied by some material 
check on facilities for drinking, is not by itself sufficient to keep 
a people sober. The Swiss have long been both one of the 
freest and one of the best instructed of nations; nevertheless the 
Federal Council have just been constrained to devise an elabo- 
rate scheme for making head against drunkenness, by reducing 
the number of cabarets. 

Another cause of pauperism,—one that nobody can prevent 
and for which none can be blamed,—is death. It is reckoned that 
there die annually in France 34,000 fathers and 80,000 mothers 
belonging to the wage-earning ‘class. How many children are 
thus deprived of maternal care and sent to recruit the great 
army of miserables, how many women and children bereft of 
their sole support, it were impossible to say, but their number 
must be very great; yet if providence were a common virtue, 
and life-assurance more general, the effects even of this evil 
might be greatly diminished. 

Dr. Baron has little faith in the conventional remedies for 
pauperism. He looks upon “legal charity,” as it exists in 
England, as an evil no less fatal than the “ tolerated mendicity 
of Italy and Spain ”’; and great hospitals, in his opinion, do far 
more harm than good : they encourage pauperism and aggravate 
disease. Gratuitous medical help, like any other gratuitous 
help, makes against forethought and thrift; for why should a 
man join a sick society, or lay by for a rainy day, if he can be 
treated for nothing? <A patient’s chances of recovery are, 
moreover, far greater when he is treated in his own house than 
when he is treated in a hospital. According to the observations 
of M. Miguel, a distinguished French savant, a sick person in 
the Hotel-de-Dieu of Paris receives into his lungs every day 
80,000 cryptogamic spores and 125,000 organisms of putre- 
faction, whereas a man in the open air breathes only 250 
microbes of putrefaction. It is found, further, that, while it 
takes on the average thirty-six days to cure a hospital patient, 
sick members of Mutual Help Societies, nursed at their own 
homes, are cured in nineteen days; and that the proportion of 
deaths among hospital patients is ten per cent., as compared 
with six per cent. among members of Mutual Help Societies. 
“T speak not of periods of epidemic,” says Dr. Baron, “ when 
the hospitals become the tombs of all, or nearly all, of those 
who enter them.” 

Another objection to the hospital system is its enormous cost, 
and the frightful waste of resources which it entails. Including 
buildings, ground, furniture, and endowments, the hospitals of 
France represent a capital of two-and-a-half milliards of francs, 
equal to a hundred millions sterling. Adding to the interest 
arising from this sum,—or rather which would arise if the pro- 
perty were sold and the proceeds invested in ventes,—subven- 
tions, and other sources of revenue, and deducting certain pay- 
ments for the support of children and old people, Dr. Baron 
finds that the cost of treating 410,000 patients is eighty-five 
million frances, equal to eight pounds sterling a head. The 
Mutual Help Societies, on the other hand, provide medicine and 
medical advice for 220,000 sick members, at a total cost of 
10,000,000 fr..—equal to 37s. per head. If the revenues of the 
hospitals were equally well administered, they would suffice 
for the treatment of 1,870,000 patients. For these reasons, and 
because it is mischievous to do for families what they ought 
to do for themselves, and well that the wife should nurse her 
husband and children their mothers, the author holds hospitals 
to be pernicious institutions, and proposes their suppression. 
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It is doubtless the fact that both in this country and in 
France hospitals are not nearly so efficient as they ought to 
be; and it might be much better if all sick folks could be treated 
at their own homes. But how about the great multitude who have 
no homes, or whose homes are noisome and pestilential dens, 
where those who sicken can by no possibility recover? Per- 
haps, from a strictly scientific point of view, it would be well to 
let these unfortunates perish; but in England, at least, public 
opinion is not yet sufficiently unchristianised to tolerate so 
drastic aremedy. The same remark applies to the poor-law, 
which Dr. Baron is so glad that France does not possess. It 
night be good policy in the long-run, to have no system of official 
relief whatever, and so virtually punish pauperism by death. 
But even in France they dare not carry consistency to that 
extent, and the bureaux de bienfuisance, hospices for the recep- 
tion of old people and young children, make up in a great 
measure for that lack of “legal charity ” which the author con- 
siders so great an evil. And it is further to be observed that while 
in this country, where the destitute can demand relief as a right, 
Socialism is weak and harmless, in France it is a force with which 
statesmen have to count, which has thrice deluged Paris with 
blood, and which at this moment is probably more powerful and 
malignant than ever. 

The new measures proposed by Dr. Baron are nearly all pre- 
ventative; he would encourage thrift in every possible way,—by 
the extension of savings’ banks, the granting of life assurances 
on the easiest terms, the establishment of benefit and sick 
societies, and by every feasible sort of co-operative association. 
He would let the State help, but always on the condition that 
the helped should help themselves at the same time. As touch- 
ing relief, “if public charity must continue to be the base of 
our social system,” he recommends the closing of a certain pro- 
portion of hospitals and hospices, and the transfer of their 
management to the bureaux de bienfuisance and the Communes. 
By this arrangement there would be rendered available for the 
relief of the poor and the solace of the sick a yearly revenue of 
more than six millions, a sum which ought to suffice for all 
reasonable wants. ‘The author remarks with some bitterness on 
the ignorance and perversity of benevolent testators, who, in 
1876, left to religious and charitable institutions £800,000, while 
the sums bequeathed in the same time to organisations for the 
encouragement of self-help amounted to no more than £7,000. 

Dr. Baron has no more reverence for established usages than 
the traditional sappewr. The Monts-de-Piété, which most 
people look upon as useful institutions, he would utterly 
abolish, as inciting to extravagance and detrimental to thrift; 
he holds that the purchase of deferred annuities, either by a 
deduction from wages or otherwise, is bad economy, and one of 
the worst forms of selfishness of which the father of a family 
can be guilty. Itis true that in this way a man may provide 
for his old age, but he provides for himself alone, and for that 
purpose sacrifices money which might be more usefully em- 
ployed. M. Thiers took a precisely similar view of the matter. 
“The purchase of an annuity,” he once said, “ is the only means 
whereby a French father can disinherit his children.” On this 
subject English and French ideas seem to be as widely diver- 
gent as the poles. In France, the buying of an annuity is 
denounced as selfish, and its abolition by legal enactment pro- 
posed. Here, we allow a father, if he be so minded, to disin- 
herit an entire family in favour of an unborn grandchild; and 
public opinion would regard the proceeding with the coolest 
indifference. 

We have said enough to show that Le Puupérisme is an 
eminently useful book, full of facts, figures, and ideas; and it 
presents in a concrete form a mass of valuable information con- 
cerning the social condition of the French masses. At the 
same time, the author takes a pedantically scientific and often 
one-sided view of the subjects with which he deals. lor 
instance, he condemns strikes utterly, doubts if they can ever be 
justified, and seems oblivious to the evils wrought by bad fiscal 
systems, and the attempts of legislators to protect industries 
and regulate the course of trade. <A Socialist might, moreover, 
urge that the book is one-sided; that it has one measure for the 
lowly and another for the great ; suggest that if the lazy poor 
are necessarily bad and vicious, the idle rich cannot be much 
better; and hint that, between the able-bodied pauper and 
and the man who, whatever be his rank, lives on the labours of 
others without giving anything in return, the difference is only 
in name. 











THE LAWS OF COPYRIGHT.* 

Tue present volume on the laws of literary property is the 
Yorke Prize Essay of the University of Cambridge for 1882, 
revised and extended. Mr. Scrutton has undoubtedly been 
well advised in publishing it, for it is an exceptionally good ex- 
position and criticism. The plan is well conceived and con- 
sistently carried out; the statement is clear, concise, accurate, 
and fresh. If the professional lawyer do not find in the book 
an absolutely exhaustive record of statutes and decisions, and 
dishke the mixture of so much discussion of what ought to be 
law with the exposition of what is actually law, the author 
and the publisher, on the other hand, will certainly find 
trustworthy guidance, and the general public an interesting 
history and an impartial examination of an important question. 
Having discussed and answered aflirmatively the fundamental 
question,—Is it desirable in the interests of the community that 
the State should create and protect property in literary pro- 
ductions, or the results of intellectual labour ?—the author 
examines in detail the principles on which the law of copyright 
ought to be based. He allows considerable space to an instruc- 
tive review of the history of copyright law in England, with a 
glance at the usage of other countries, and especially of the 
United States, where the influence of the English law has been 
peculiarly marked. He is then in a position to set forth the 
existing law of England on the subject. At every stage he 
refers to the recommendations of the Copyright Commission 
(whose exhaustive report seems to have been lying in cold 
obstruction for the last five or six years), as well as to the abor- 
tive Bills led to sacrifice in the House of Commons by Mr. 
Hastings. Three very good chapters on artistic and musical 
copyright are fresh additions which have been judiciously incor- 
porated with the original essay. The survey is completed with 
chapters on colonial and international copyright. We do not 
understand that Mr. Serutton would claim that there is any- 
thing particularly new in his book ; but his lucid presentation 
and vigorous handling of the essential points of the subject 
invest his work with a distinct practical merit that deserves 
recognition. 

The theory of the absolute right of the author, Mr. Scrutton 
dismisses with scant ceremony. Regarded as a legislative basis, 
it is obviously untenable, as it wholly overlooks the fact that 
literary property is the creation of the State, and can exist only 
on such conditions as public opinion may be prevailed upon to 
sanction. The general principles that ought to regulate the 
term of copyright for any country are, as Mr. Scrutton justly 
concludes, two,—* that it be at least so long as to induce the 
production of the best and most permanent class of literary 
work; and that it do not expire at such a time as to cause a 
popular sense of injustice to the author.” But, it may 
fairly be urged, these principles merely fix the lower 
limit; they mark the very highest price that the author’s 
fellow-citizens can exact from him for State protection. 
They prescribe the very least measure that can be meted out to 
the author. Of course, the public interest must be guarded, 
the State protection must be paid for, and the influence of 
the general spiritual advance of the community must be 
acknowleged by a proper return. But the interests of the 
public—even when not identified with the mere likes of the 
public—alter with the times. Nowadays, for instance, if a 
volume is too expensive to purchase, one can find it without 
much trouble at a library, circulating or free. Besides, the 
production of other works of the same class constantly tends 
to keep down the price of any particular writer’s works. It is 
also open to remark that the test of the popular sense is not 
always so perfect as to satisfy the deeper equitable prin- 
ciples on which the practical legislative principles rest. Nor does 
the popular sense always find the means of effective expression. 
Authors and other owners of copyright are not powerful enough 
to make their views a burning question to sway a general elec- 
tion. Take the case of Scott’s novels,—there is no apparent 
hardship to individuals, while there is a vast public gain, in the 
extinction of the copyright. But call to mind more recent 
examples of great popular novelists, and are there not one or 
two regarding whom the same thing cannot honestly be said P 
The public are not intentionally unjust, and would not indi- 
vidually drive a harsh bargain with authors; but it is only in 
the most abstract way that they concern themselves—when 
x The Laws of Copyright : an Examination of the Principles which should Regu. 
late Literary and Artistic Property in England and other Countries. By T. B 
Scrutton, M.A., LL.B, Loudon: Joho Murray, 1683, 
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they concern themselves at all—about the bread and cheese 
of the families of authors. Still, no better lower limit 
seems to be available; and it is for wise legislators, while 
guarding carefully the vaguer interests of the public, to 
fix a higher, more liberal limit, guarding with equal care 
the very definite interests of the heirs and assigns of 
the author. In all other countries where recent revision has 
been applied to the law, the term of copyright has been in- 
variably extended. ‘ Usually the original copyright has been 
in perpetuity ; and, after being cut down to a short term of pro- 
tection, this has been gradually lengthened. This has been the 
case in England, France, Holland, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, 
and Spain.” On the whole, it seems that the public might 
reasonably acquiesce in the recommendation of the Commission, 
which would continue the protection of the author’s right for 
thirty years—say, a generation—after his death. Mr. Scrutton 
agrees that this system would attain the desired ends at the 
least cost to the State, and for that reason ought to be adopted. 

Mr. Scrutton’s detailed examination of the subject indicates 
clearly the easy possibility and the great advantage of a new 
copyright law, in which all the different classes of literary pro- 
duction should be expressly brought under the general principles 
that should regulate them. Such general principles are the 
same for all the classes, the variations being confined to details, 
and arising from the slight differences in the modes of com- 
municating the works to the public. The existing legislation, 
scattered through a score of statutes based on a multiplicity of 
principles, is so unsatisfactory, that a considerable reward 
might safely be offered for an unhackneyed expression of 
censure. The-supreme law of the public good forbids undue 
harassment of our legislators ; but if they would only allow each 
other to face this crying question of copyright law reform with 
the most moderate resolution to settle the matter, the statute- 
book of next session might be the richer by one very useful 
measure. But there are, unfortunately, some very big lions in 
the way. 

We are reluctant to touch Mr. Scrutton’s conclusion of the 
whole matter, but we may quote a sentence or two to show the 
drift of it :— 

“The whole of this discussion has tended to show the ‘commu- 
nistic’ character of the law of copyright. Literary and artistic 
productions are treated as property, but that property is created in, 
and limited by, the interests of the community...... But let us 
remember that the position is applicable to all kinds of property. 
Limit in the interests of the State the duration of property in 
books, if you like; but recognise that the same arguments may 
be used to limit the duration of property in land, the power of 
bequest at death, and the devolution of the property of an intestate. 
And above all, a caution which is most necessary in arguing the 
matter, and dealing with questions of so-called ‘justice,’ ‘right,’ and 
‘utility,’ let us be careful that we understand what we mean by these 
terms; for though such an investigation may be tedious to our lofty 
intellects, perhaps even fatal to our pet arguments, it will certainly 
result in greater clearness and brevity, and less idle declamation.” 

There is much truth in this, no doubt,—though the state- 
ment of it in a tart, magisterial tone is apt to obscure it in the 
mind’s eye of those who are reluctant to look at it fairly. The 
points of agreement and difference between property in literary 
and artistic compositions, and property in broad acres and 
ground-rents and houses and cattle and current coin of the 
realm, are too sharp to be meddled with here and now. But 
the time is plainly fast approaching when it will be necessary 
to handle them at all hazards. 


LETTICE.* 
Tuls is a very pretty story, and one well suited to the capacities 
of girls of sixteen or seventeen years old,—a class of readers 
which it is often difficult to supply with light literature, and 
which, perhaps, deserves more attention than it generally re- 
ceives from writers of merit. Miss Sewell and Miss Yonge are 
almost the only authors of any literary fame who have hitherto 
devoted their pens to the phases of undeveloped womanhood, 
and to the adventures and vicissitudes of ordinary, middle-class, 
family life, as they present themselves to the ordinary well- 
brought-up girls of English middle-class homes. Mrs. Moles- 
worth is a most welcome addition to the standard school-room 
authors; and her present book will delight many girls of refined 
tastes and simple habits, who will find themselves able to appre- 
ciate every scene and character in this pleasant story. Mrs. 
Molesworth’s love scenes, and the love affairs of her heroines, are 
especially well managed. Though few and simple, and forming 





* Lettice. By “Mrs, Molesworth. London : Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge. 











only a very small portion of the story, they are touched with 
truth and delicacy, and will satisfy naturally and pleasantly the 
girlish craving for romance, of a real and possible kind, such as 
most girls dream about, and hope for in their own future. 


But “ Lettice’s” prejudice and obstinacy seem to be rather 
overdrawn for a sensible young woman of twenty, and (judging 
from a somewhat extensive acquaintance with boys) we believe 
that no ordinary youth of seventeen would be overruled, as 
“ Arthur” was, by an elder sister’s authority and influence. 
The whole story, which is well told and interesting, hinges on 
an inherited family quarrel, handed down to the second 
generation, and violently taken up by the self-willed and high- 
minded heroine. Her brother’s weakness and its unfortunate 
consequences break down her resolution; the paternal kindness 
of the offending uncle softens her heart; and her repentance is 
as thorough and as characteristic as her folly, which is saying 
a great deal. The unlucky Arthur is represented as having no 
especial fault beyond a weakness of mental and moral fibre 
which is really carried to an incredible pitch. He goes in, with- 
out a word of remonstrance, for an army examination which he 
secretly dreads and detests to a degree second only to the dislike 
he has for the profession of arms (for which he had been intended 
by his father). He conceals these feelings for nine months, 
during which time he reads hard for the examination; he 
refuses an excellent offer of a congenial opening in business ; 
and then, having fainted from nervousness during his examina- 
tion, he runs away, intending to sail for America; but finally 
pulls up in a small north-country town, on the way to Liver- 
pool, where he has an offer of a shopman’s place at a draper’s— 
on the strength of his appearance being “so very genteel.” 
And all this because he dare not express opinions and ideas 
which would jar with those of a sister only three years older 
than himself, whom he describes as writing him “terrible 
letters.” Such conduct betokens a degree of mental, moral, 
and muscular flabbiness very unusual in English lads; and Mrs. 
Molesworth’s girl-readers will scarcely find Arthur’s counterpart 
among their brothers and cousins. Of Lettice’s practical sense 
and ready cleverness, we are told much, but we are not given many 
instances of it. Her overstrung sense of independence and 
authority, combined with her childish vehemence of prejudice, 
render her a domestic tyrant, and a silly one too. The gentle 
younger sister would be naturally subdued by Lettice’s courage 
and outspoken ways; but a schoolboy brother, well on in 
his teens, would have promptly rebelled against her empire. 
A notice of any book of Mrs. Molesworth’s would be incom- 
plete without mention of her peculiar faculty for describing 
Nature, and its effect on the mind of spectators; she must her- 
self be not only a keen observer of Nature, but also a sympa- 
thiser with its various moods; the discord between glorious 
weather and scenery and overpowering scrrow of heart could 
scarcely be better expressed than it is in this book. The 
same correct appreciation of natural tone is constantly, though 
less formally expressed, in former works. ‘“ Carrots ’’ remarks 
on a wet day, “ It’s werry dull to-day, Floss; the sea looks dull 
too; it isn’t dancey a bit to-day, and the sands look as if they 
would never be nice for running on again.” And in another 
place he remarks, “ But it’s not fancies, Sybil; the hills have got 
lots of different faces; that one up there has looked quite different 
several times this morning. First it looked smiley and smooth, 
then it got all cross and wrinkly, and now it looks as if it were 
going to sleep.” Sybil stared up at the hill he was pointing 
to. ‘I see what you mean,” she said; “but it’s only the 
shadows of the clouds.’ <A great hill’s changes of aspect 
are very truly expressed in these simple baby-phrases, which 
were probably taken word for word from lips of a real child. 


But this book, good as it is, will not bear comparison with 
Mrs. Molesworth’s books about children. Those readers 
of Mrs. Molesworth who have known and loved Carrots 
and his dear elder sister Floss, and the no less delightful 
Herr Baby and his family, will probably be disappointed 
with her performance as the historian of a half grown- 
up family. They will scarcely recognise the hand that so 
faithfully depicted the combination of innocence and wisdom, 
simplicity and courage, that we find in those fascinating heroes 
of the nursery. How lovingly was the guardian sister Floss 
described—four years older than Carrots, and much wiser, 
but still his playmate and second self, as well as his guardian 
angel embodied in the flesh. Carrots is, perhaps, Mrs. 
Molesworth’s masterpiece, and is one of the truest and sweetest 
histories of childhood that has ever been written. It photo- 
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graphs the love and honour of a childish soul, the pathos of its 
sorrows, the courage of its faith; it makes us realise the child’s 
dread of not being able to “ understand” or be understood by 
its elders (always the greatest trouble of a happy child’s life) ; 
and last, but not least, it does full justice to the extraordinary 
questions which occur in wonderful variety to the infant mind, 
and which hopelessly puzzle the elders to answer. For instance, 
Carrots propounds an ingenious query as to “which was 
made first : the rivers or the rain?” an inquiry which rivals the 
famous subject for meditation propounded by the owl of fable: 
“Which came first: the owl or the egg?”—a subject which 
the wise fowl recommended as affording a subject for end- 
less and peaceful meditation. Both of these questions, how- 
ever, are simple, when compared with one put to this writer by 
a stolid boy, aged four, at a Scripture lesson upon the Fall. 
He was pleased with the story, and asked, “Did God make 
the serpent go into the Garden, or was it that he couldn’t 
help it?” That was a poser for the hapless teacher. 
Herr Baby is another creation, almost as pleasing as 
Carrots, and his brother and sisters are also excellent; they 
are rather quarrelsome, but not unpleasantly so,—just naturally, 
as nice children who are rather over-indulged generally are. 
Herr Baby is not quite so good a child as Carrots, but he 
shows a stronger character and no less honesty and straight- 
forwardness, whilst his remarks are certainly more original. He 
had accidentally broken some precious glass jugs belonging to 


his mother, and much prized by her; he is promptly forgiven, 


but remains very penitent, and with a deep sigh he remarks,— 
“Tf God had not put so much ‘sinking into his head, it would 
have been much better! Him ’sinks and ’sinks, and zen 
him can’t help wanting to do ’sings zat moment minute.” 
And then, when he leaves home for the first time, he sorrows 
for all the things left behind in the drollest, yet most natural, 
way : the rabbits, the pussy, the stablemen, and even the trees 
in the garden, the dear, “ gentle” flowers, the tables and chairs, 
and last, “ Him’s poor little bed will be so cold and lonely. 
Him ’sinks going away is werry sad.” 

In fact, Mrs. Molesworth is an ideal artist of children and 
their immediate belongings. Why should she lose a great part 
of her power when she depicts the doings of youth rather than 
those of early childhood ? Probably because she has not the 
same comprehension and appreciation of the elders that she has 
for the little ones; she understands them less, and, therefore, 
paints them with less vigour and accuracy. We cannot avoid the 
question, why this should be the case, not only with our present 
authoress, but also with at least half the world of grown-up people, 
who feel an attraction to children of six or eight years old which 
does not extend to the maturer age of sixteen or eighteen ? Pro- 
bably it may be because this age has approximated more nearly 
to the elders in desires and capacities, without having gained 
much apparent advantage by the diminution of the distance 
between them. Grown-up young people have lost the advantage 
of perfect faith in the power and knowledge of their seniors, with- 
out being yet on an equality with them. “ Mother” is still adored, 
but the word no longer stands in their young hearts for God, as 
it does, and will always do, with many little ones. The first result 
of their growing perception is that children lose transparency as 
they grow older; they keep their thoughts to themselves, and are 
consequently less easily understood by their seniors. They often 
appear commonplace and uninteresting, perhaps even sulky, 
whilst their hearts and minds are full of ideas, wishes, fancies, 
and fallacies, which they either cannot, or dare not, explain to 
those to whom they owe obedience—that greatest bar to free 
intercourse when the ruler is not the wndoubted mental and 
moral superior of the ruled. They have lost the faith, the 
transparency of childhood. Gone, are,— 

‘The trailing clouds of glory that do come 
From God, who is our home.” 
And even Mrs. Molesworth’s delicate perceptions partially fail her 
as she paints the Youth moving daily farther from the visions of 
Infancy. She does not wholly realise the “vision splendid,” 
which still attends him, and which never deserts some few 
highly favoured souls even to the end of their days. 





THE MAGAZINES. 
‘Tue Magazines are not striking this month, though, of course, 
there are good papers scattered here and there. The best, 
perhaps, are in the Contemporary, where M. Gabriel Monod 
gives us another of his thoughtful accounts of the progress of 








affairs and literature in Frauce, marked, by the way, by a good 
deal of unconscious chauvinism; and Mr. H. Dunckley (Verax) 
defends, in a really remarkable paper, Mr. Gladstone’s views on 
Egypt. He advocates the policy of centralising Egypt under 
the protection of Europe, and denies that we have any respousi- 
bility towards the Egyptians, they being eager to repel all our 
efforts. He holds that British possession of Egypt would 
alienate France, and would over-tax resources already strained, 
and is, in fact, for evacuation. He does not, however, discuss 
the essential question of the protection of Egypt against 
the Mahdi, or against insurrection, and throughout assumes 
that Egypt can, if left to itself, form a working govern- 
ment. That is an omission of the main points at issue. 
Mr. Herbert Spencer once more repeats his perpetual thesis 
that democratic Governments have ro more right to govern 
than despotisms, their moral power being limited by the 
inherent right of the subject to do as he pleases, provided he 
infringes no right of another. A democracy, for example, may 
not prohibit the temperate man from taking alcohol in order to 
benefit the intemperate. That is true up to a point,—though 
a majority may be bound to enforce a law it believes to be 
moral, even if no injury to others results from breaking it,—but 
Mr. Spencer does not state with whom the definition of “ injury” 
must rest. Clearly, it must rest with the majority, and if it does, 
and they consider ignorance dangerous, and eviction disturbing, 
and alcohol poison, they have a right to make education compul- 
sory,and to limit freedom of contract for farms, and to prohibitthe 
sale of liquor. Mr. Westall, in “The Proto-Helvetians,” tells us all 
that is known of the earliest Swiss, who lived in huts built out into 
the lakes, probably for protection from wild beasts, yet gradually 
acquired many arts, and kept up communication both with the 
North and the East. Scandinavian gold-work has been found in 
the lacustrine deposits, and articles of Chinese jade by the score. 
We confess we incline to the opinion which Mr. Westall doubts, 
that these latter articles must have been brought by emigrants, 
but we know little of pre-historic Chinese trade. It may have 
extended by the land route to Poland and Germany, as it extends 
even now to Novogorod. Professor Mahaffy calls the attention 
of explorers to “ Untrodden Italy ”—Calabria, where so few 
travellers go, and where, he says, some of the oldest ruins 
in Europe may still be found. He confirms the accounts 
of the wretched condition of the peasantry, who are worse off 
than Irishmen, and are almost driven into brigandage by the 
middlemen, who hire entire districts of the landlords, and then 
extract every attainable sow. Mr. James Cubitt sends a most 
interesting paper on “ Wren’s Work,” in which he maintains that 
the great architect was as much fettered as we are by the want 
of artistic workmen, and met the difficulty by relying on archi- 
tecture proper for the beauty of buildings, and not the orna- 
ments placed on buildings :— 

“ Tmagine all the detail removed: in Wren’s best work there will 
still be left a beautiful design, while in most modern classic there 
will only be a shapeless mass of haphazard building. All that people 
will see in this latter sort of work, some day, will be its shapelessness, 
plus its unfashionableness. In Wren’s masterpieces, on the contrary, 
the beauty of the main forms is strikirg enough to overpower the 
triteness of the minor features. The inner thought, which was the 
master’s own, shines through the too familiar ornaments with which 
he surrounded it. It is beautiful without counting its style; it is 
veautiful even if its style offends us.”’ 

Mr. Swinburne sings the praise of Chaucer, not too melodi- 
ously, in the Nineteenth Century ; and Mr. Spencer deals smartly 
with Mr. Harrison, declaring that Comtism is a retrogressive 
religion, a revival in its essence of the Pagan worship of dead 
ancestors. Mr. Spencer, like others, fails to see why “the 
blameworthy are to be excluded from our conception of 
humanity,’ and pours out scorn on the notion of worshipping 
that very weak entity—modern man,—‘a hundred million 
Pagans masquerading as Christians.” Sir Samuel Baker fights 
once more for his view that part of the Soudan is indispensable 
to Egypt, and Mr. E. Dicey denounces the Agreement with 
France as “ asurrender.’’ He maintains that we must drive back 
the Mahdi, and that to do that work and then give up 
Egypt is “the very climax of extravagance.’ ‘‘ We have not 
lost the courage to fight, but we have lost the courage to 
rule.” Sir Richard Cross defends the Livery Companies 
of the City, maintaining that they have done much good 
work and may do more, especially in furthering the interests 
of the artisans of London, and substituting benevolence for 
hospitality. He is, however, entirely opposed to their disso- 
lution or any transfer of their property to its ultimate owners, 
the citizens of London asa whole. Mr, E. Gurney and Mr. F, 
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W. H. Myers publish a further instalment of the strange stories 
they are collecting, the most remarkable by far being one re- 
lated by Sir E. Hornby, late Chief Judge of the Consular Court 
of China and Japan, and a man not only of undoubted truth- 
fulness, but of strong rough sense. He was accustomed to al’ow 
reporters to call at his house for his written judgments :— 


“They generally aviiled themselves of the opportunity, especially ove reporter, 
who was also the editor of an evening paper. He was a peculiar man, reticent 
about himself, and I imagine had a history. In appearance he was also peculiar. 
I only knew him as a reporter, and had no other relations with him. Onthe day 
when the event occurred, in 1875 or 1876, I went to my study an hour or two after 
dinner, and wrote out my judginent. It was then about half-past eleven. Trang 
for the butler, gave him the envelope, and told him to give it to the reporter who 
should call for it. I was in bel before twelve. I ama very light slecper, and my 
wife a very heavy one. Indeed, it is difficult to rouse her out of her first sleep. 
The bed—a French one—faced the fireplace ; on the mantelpiece was a clock, and 
the gas in the chandelier was turned down, but only so low as to admit of my see- 
ing the time at any time of the night, for—waking easily and frequently—I often 
smoked a cigarette before I went to sleep again, and always desired to know the 
hour. I had gone to sleep, when I was awakened by hearing a tap at the study 
door, but thinking it might be the butler—lcoking to see if the fire were safe 
and the gasturned off—I turned over with the view of getting to sleep again. 
Before I did so, I heard a tap at my bedroom door. Still thinking it might bethe 
butler, who might have something to say, I said, ‘Come in.’ The door opened, 
and, to my surprise, in walked Mr, - I sat up and said, ‘ You have mistaken 
the door ; but the butler has the judgment, so go and get it.’ Instead of leaving 
the room he came to the foot edge of the bed. ‘I said, Mr. ——, you forget your- 
self! Have the goodness to walk out directly. This is rather an abuse of my 
favour.’ He looked deadly pale, bt was dressed in his usual dress, and was cer- 
tainly quite sober, and said, ‘I know I am guilty of an unwarrantable intrusion, 
but finding that you were not in your study I have ventured to come here.’ 
was losing my temper, but something inthe man’s m:n: er disinclined me to jump 
out of bed to eject him by force. So I said simply, ‘ This is too bad, really ; pray 
leave the room at once.’ LIuastead of doing so, Le put one hand on tre footrail, 
and gently, and as if in pain, sat down on the foot of the bed. I glanced at the 
clock and saw that it was about twenty minutes past one. I said, * The butler 
has had the judgment since half-past eleven; go and get it.’ He said, ‘ Pray for- 
give me; if you knew all the circumstances, you would. Time presses. Pray 
give me a préc’s of your judgment, and I will take a note in my book of it,’ 
drawing his reporter’s book out of his breast pocket. I said, ‘I will do nothing 
of the kind. Go downstairs, find the butler, and don’t disturb me—you wi'l wake 
my wife ; otherwise I shall have to put you out.’ He slightly moved his hand. 
I said, ‘Who let youin?' He answered, ‘ No one.’ ‘ Confound it,’ I said, ‘ what 
the devil do you mean? Are you drunk?’ He replied, quietly, ‘No, and never 
shall be again; but I pray your lordship give me your decision, for my time is 
short.’ I said, ‘You don’t seem to care about my time, and this is the last time 
I will ever ailow a reporter in my house.’ He stopped me short saying, ‘ This is 
the last time I shall ever see you anywhe e.’ Well, fearful that this commotion 
might arouse and frighten my wife, I shortly gave him the gist of my judgment 
in as few words as I could. He seemed to be taking it down in shorthand ; it 
might have taken two or three minutes. When I finished, he rose, thanked 
me for excusing his intrusion and for the consideration I had always shown 
him and his colleagues, opened the door, and went away. I looked at 
the clock ; it was on the stroke of half-past one. (Lady Hornby 
now awoke, thinking she had heard talking: and her husband told her 
what had happened, and repeated the account when dressing next morning.) 
I went to the cout a little before ten. The usher came into my room to robe 
me, when he said, ‘A sad thing happened last night, sir. Poor —— was found 
dead in his room.’ I said,‘ Bless my soul! dearme! What did he die of, and 
when ?’—‘ Well, sir, it appears he went up to his room as usual at ten to work at 
his parers. His wife went up about twelve to a-k him when be would be ready 
for bed. He said, “I have only the judge’s judgment to get ready and then I 
have finished.”’ As he did not come, she went up again, about a quarter to one, 
to his room and peeped in, and thought she saw him writing, but she did not 
disturb him. At half-past one she again went to him, and spoke to him at the 
door. As he did not answer she thought he had fallen asleep, so she went up to 
rouse him. To her horror Le was dead. On the floor was his note-book, which I 
have brought away. She sent for the doctor, who arrived a little after two, and 
said he had been dead, he concluded, about an hour.’ I looked at the note-book. 
There was the usual heading :—‘ In the Supreme Court, before the Chief Judge. 
— v. —.—The Chief Judge gave judgment this morning in this case to the 
following effect ’—and then followed a few liues of indecipherable shorthand.” 


The reporter, it should be added, neither had nor could have 
left his house. We confess we do not see how Mr. Myers’ theory 
of thought-transference explains that story at all. The reporter 
never thought of sitting at the foot of Sir E. Hornby’s 
bed. 

Sir Julian Goldsmid, in the Fortnightly Review, in very 
moderate language, but still unmistakeably, denounces the 
policy of the Government in Egypt. He maintains that we 
should leave the Soudan entirely alone—the relief of Tokar and 
the despatch of General Gordon having both been mistakes— 
and should directly govern Egypt. Otherwise, he contends, 
nothing will be improved in Egypt, and the country, under 
colour of government by Europe, will really be replaced under 
the old dual control. Sir Julian, however, like ourselves, 
hopes for a_ better policy only from the Government, 
being convinced that the Tories are untrustworthy, and 
that the constituencies intend Mr. Gladstone’s govern- 
ment to continue. Mr. Mallock adds a new contribution 
to General Gordon’s biography in the shape of a summary of a 
series of letters which the General, convinced that he should not 
return from Egypt alive, wished to be placed before the world. 
They show the General to be a deeply convinced mystic, with 
some strangely materialistic and anthropomorphic ideas. ‘ Hell 
for him is a veritable abyss of fire; the New Jerusalem is a 
veritable city in the heavens; and the Jerusalem on the earth is 
a spot so sacred, that the configuration of the ground it stands 
upon is a hieroglyphic designed by God. Over that spot, in a 
special way, the glory of God is still hovering in the firmament; 
Christ, with human eye, still looks down on the place of 
his crucifixion; and whenever the sacrament of the altar is 
celebrated, an angel descends from above with a drop of the 
blessed blood, and mixes it with the bread and wine.” ..... 
‘When the number of the elect is made perfect, General Gordon 
believes that a spiritual city—that is, a city which is material, 








but whose material substance is purified—will descend to earth, 
from its present position above the firmament, and occupy the 
spot on which Jerusalem now stands; that the sea will disap. 
pear into the centre of the earth, and with the sea the devil, 
incarnate in a material form. Meanwhile the river which once 
flowed in Eden, but which is now above the firmament, will rain 
its waters downward to the earth perennially, and that from it 
will flow a terrestrial stream, which will encircle the earth with 
a girdle of living waters.” Mr. Mallock says it is impossible 
to describe the intensity with which General Gordon believes all 
this to be true. The Duke of Marlborough contributes an odd 
paper to the Review, called “ On the Cross Benches,” about the 
position and functions of the House of Lords. His idea appears to 
be that the House should be let alone as a reserve force against the 
excesses of Democracy, but that, as between the parties, it should 
be strictly impartial, taking up something of the position of the 
American Supreme Court, and defending the Constitution. That 
would not be unwise advice if the Constitution were settled; but 
then it is not settled, and probably never will be, each generation 
making some movement which the House of Lords, as a rule, 
determinedly resists. The notion that the House usually re- 
presents the opinion of the ‘“‘ unallied battalions,” that is, of the 
electors who are neither Tory nor Liberal, is a pure fantasy. 
Mr. Bowles’ ideas about “newspapers ” are neither new nor very 
interesting ; but it is curious to hear him repeating Mr. Cobden’s 
opinion that the successful newspaper of the future will be de- 
voted entirely to the collection of news, leaving opinions to be 
formed by publications of a different class, whose writers have 
more time to think. We see little evidence of the coming of 
such papers, though we agree with Mr. Bowles that, of late years, 
the collection of news has been somewhat neglected. Much 
happens in the world, much of importance, we mean, which is 
not recorded in any newspaper. 

‘There is nothing to read in the National Review, unless it be 
* England’s Foreign Policy,” by “ A Foreigner,” who holds the 
absurd notion that England’s very “ life” is dependant upon the 
possession of India; and a paper on the House of Lords, by a 
writer who gravely maintains that Mr. Gladstone’s object in 
passing the Franchise Bill alone is to hold a general election, 
with the present electoral districts flooded with the new electors. 
He holds the House of Lords is bound to defeat that fraud, and 
thinks the English people will support them. Well, we shall see. 

Among the lesser magazines, the only paper we have found 
this month of distinct interest is the conclusion of Mr. H. 
James’s short story, in the Lnglish Illustrated Magazine, 
the “ Author of Beltraftio.” We do not pretend to understand 
its object, and doubt if the author has any; but, nevertheless, 
the account of the woman who out of very goodness lets her 
child die, rather than it shall in the future be injured by his 
father’s views, has a strong fascination. No such woman ever 
existed, and yet as you read she seems so probable. The readers 
of this magazine will study with pleasure the miniatures by 
Cooper, especially the very striking one of Charles II., in which 
the evil side of the urbane Stuart comes out with startling force. 
The face, too, of the Duke of Monmouth as a child is note- 
worthy. There is a plebeian as well as a feminine character in it 
which disappears in the later portraits, the boy clearly having 
remained up to a certuin age a true “ mother’s child.” 

Macmillan, too, has a cynically clever paper in the form of a 
dialogue on “ The Consolations of Pessimism,” by “ H. D. T.,” 
the object of which is apparently to prove that the pessimist, 
who holds that life cannot be happy, need not be either Whig 
or Tory; but may regard his own opinions, whatever they are, 
as subject to the general forces driving on the world. That is, 
Mr. Traill will observe, rather necessitarianism than pessimism, 
as is also his theory that some hardier race will take the sceptre 
from us, yet that the catastrophe will be for the good of the 
world ; but in reading the paper no one will think much of its 
philosophy in enjoyment of its trenchant satire. One is not 
nourished by intellectual olives; but they are pleasant after 
dinner. ‘“M. A. W.” sends a finely-written review of “ M. 
Renan’s New Volume,” appreciative, but with a keen perception 
of M. Renan’s occasional smallness; but we can only quote this 
singular prophecy by Frédéric Amiel, the Genevese Renan, 
who is so profoundly different from the French one. He says: 
—‘ A narrow creed has much more energy than an enlightened 
creed; the world belongs rather to will than to wisdom. It is 
not then altogether certain that liberty will triumph over 
fanaticism ; and, if it were, independent thought will never have 
the force of prejudice. The solution perhaps will be found in a 
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division of labour. After those whose business it is to disengage 
the ideal of a free and pure faith, will come the men of violence, 
who will open a path for it within the circle of recognised things, 
prejudices, and institutions.” That may well be; but what a 
tyranny conquering Free Thought will be, at least for a time. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
——@— 

Sussex Folk and Sussex Ways. By the Rev. J. Coker Egerton, 
M.A., Rector of Burwash. (Sussex Advertiser Office, Lewes; Triibner 
and Co., London.)—There is, perhaps, no county where there is a 
keener county feeling, nor in which there is a greater demand for all 
possible information relating to local history or character, than 
Sussex ; and Mr. Egerton has been well-advised to collect and reprint 
his papers from the Leisure Hour and the Susser Advertiser. Though 
little more than a string of anecdotes, loosely connected, there is a 
definite thread of interest which runs through most, and invests this 
little work with more importance than is at first sight apparent. This 
interest lies in the fact that the stories are almost all genuine, and 
tend to illustrate, in a way that no elaborate county history could illus- 
trate it, the character of the Sussex lower classes; and contrary to 
what most people, who have only heard of Sussex dulness, would ex- 
pect, there is a great vein of quiet humour running through the stories 
in this book,—and humour of a quaint and even piquant kind, of 
whose existence only those who have long lived in a Sussex village 
are at all aware. Few people, for instance, would have credited to a 
Sussex intellect the following repartee, made at the petty sessions in 
answer to the charge that the defendant “was a good deal given to 
drink :’’—“‘ No, gentlemen ; there you be quite wrong ; it’s a good deal 
of drink as is given to me.’ Nor, again, would the following tale 
have been attributed to Sussex by most hearers :— 

‘A labouring man, out of work and hungry, went one morning into 

the surgery of a neighbouring parish doctor, sat down, and asked to 
have one of his teeth taken out. The doctor opened the man’s mouth 
and looked at his teeth, but seeing nothing amiss, said: ‘Which is 
the tooth, friend ?’—‘ Oh, e’er a one you like, sir,’ said the man; 
*T’ve got nothin’ for ’em to do, soI thought I might as well get rid 
on ’em !’” 
We are glad to learn that the doctor was pleased enough with the 
joke to give the man a shilling, and tell him to “ go and get his teeth 
a job for one day, at all events.” Should Mr. Egerton think of pub- 
lishing a second edition, we will make him a present of the following 
instance of Sussex wit, which we can vouch for:—The sons of a 
country clergyman, through whose grounds a small stream ran, had 
fastened in one part of it the end of an old ladder, with the top 
appearing above the water, by which to climb up after bathing. The 
gardener, a very genuine Sussex humorist, assured them that passers- 
by often asked him what that ladder was put there for; and that he 
answered,—“ Oh, that’s what our young gen’l’men put up for the 
fishes to roost on; it’s so wet for ’em in the water.” The idea of a 
fish ‘‘ roosting ’’—painfully balancing itself on the bars of a ladder—is 
unique. Mr. Egerton gives several stories to show how much and 
what kind of interest Sussex folk take in politics. As aruie this is 
not very great; but the following story seems to show that some at 
least understand pretty well what government by party means :— 

“¢ Politics,’ said a parishioner of Mr. Egerton’s, ‘ are about like this : 

I’ve got a sow in my yard with twelve little uns, and they little uns 
can’t all feed at once, because there isn’t room enough ; so I shut six 
on’em out of the yard while t’other six be sucking; and the six as 
be shut out, they just do make a hem of a noise till they be let in, 
and then they be just as quiet as the rest.’ ” 
There is another story of an inhabitant of “the more enlightened 
borough of Lewes, who, being asked, after a general election, 
how he had given his vote, replied,—‘ Well, I’ve voted for the 
Tories ever so long, but this time I thought I’d give these Conserva- 
tives aturn!’’’ This, however, shows a step or two of advance in 
interest or enlightenment on a West Sussex labourer, of whom we 
heard the story, who being asked after the election why he had voted 
as he had, replied,—“ Oh, the gen’l’man seemed to wish it.” Mr. 
Egerton’s book is not a uéya BiBAfov in any sense; but it is an 
amusing companion on a railway journey, and contains, as we have 
said, a true picture of the homely humour to be found occasionally 
among Sussex country folk. 


Earth’s Earliest Ages, and their Connection with Modern Spiritualism 
and Theosophy. By G. H. Pember, M.A. (Hodder and Stoughton.) 


—Mr. Pember approaches Spiritualism (for it is of this part of his book | 


that we would speak) as one who is thoroughly hostile, but who 
believes in the reality of the phenomena which it claims to have the 
power of exhibiting. He brings much learning to bear upon the 
subject, and he tells us many curious things about it. ‘‘ Planchette,” 
for instance, we learn from him, is not by any means a modern 
invention.. It is many hundred years old, and is habitually used in 
China, in many of the Buddhist temples, as a means of ascertaining 
future events. The “spirits” of Spiritualism are not, however, in 


Mr. Pember’s belief, spirits of the dead, and he thinks that it is highly 
improbable that such can have any communication with the living, 
but the “blasted relics of a former world,” whatever that may mean, 
The ascetic discipline by which modern “worship” is to be com- 
pleted, is identified with the “seducers” of the latter days, who 
“forbid to marry, and command to abstain from meats.” The 
vegetarians seem to be trembling upon the verge of a dangerous 
heresy. “‘Oahope: the New Bible” (a work of which we must own 
ourselves to be ignorant) attributes the eating of fish and flesh to the 
direct precept of the Beast. In the matter of celibacy, the writer 
delivers an assault, with which, up to our lights, we quite sympathise, 
on Mr. Herbert Noyes and his followers. ‘True marriage based not 
on the adventitious sanctity of ecclesiastical ceremonies, but on the 
divine law of human nature,” is a phrase which has a very ambiguous 
sound to avy who know with what fine words human passions have 
sought to deceive themselves. There is a chapter on “ Theosophy” 
into which we cannot follow the author, and another on “ The Signs 
of the End.” There seems to be a revolt against certain fundamental 
laws, which are thus enumerated :—The Law of the Sabbath, the 
Headship of Man over Woman, the Institution of Marriage, the Law of 
Substitution-—Life for Life ; the command to use the flesh of animals 
for food ; the maxim, ‘‘ Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by man shall his 
blood be shed ;” the direction to multiply and replenish the earth! 
(But surely, mankind is trying, not without success, to fulfil this 
injunction.) And then there is the sign of Spiritualism. We have 
dwelt at some length on this book, because it represents some curious 
eddies of human thought. 

St. Mark’s Gospel, by Professor Lindsay, D.D. (T. and T. Clark), is 
one of the valuable series of “Handbooks for Bible Classes and 
Private Students” which is being edited by Dr. Marcus Dods and 
Dr. Alexander White. It is a careful commentary, constructed on the 
usually accepted lines, and will be found most useful. With this we 
may mention, in the series of “The Cambridge Bible for Schools 
and Colleges,’ Obadiah and Jonah, by the Rev. T. T. Perowne, B.D. 
(Cambridge University Press.) 

The Canterbury Tales. By Frank Pitt Taylor. (Chapman and 
Hall).—Mr. Pitt Taylor has modernised here twelve of the Canterbury 
Tales, acting on the principle of making as little change as possible, 
and differing, therefore, very widely from the method pursued by 
Dryden. Here is a specimen of his manner : — 


‘This knight, of whom my tale is specially, 
When he perceived he nought could learn truly 
(That is to say, what women loved the best), 
Full troubled was the spirit in his bre st, 
Rut home he went ; no time was left for learning; 





The day was come that home he must be turning. 

And as bis way it was he chanced to ride, 
O’erwhelmed with care, hard by a forest side 

Wherein he saw, all dancing on the sward, 

Some four-and-twenty ladics ; and towards 

The merry dancers eagerly he turned, 

In hopes that something might from them be learned ; 
But certain ’twas, ere he came fully there, 

The dancers vanisbed all, he knew not where.” 


The Works of John Weats. Edited by Harry Buxton Forman. 
(Reeves and Turner.)—“ The text and arrangement of the present 
edition of Keats’ poetry,’’ writes Mr. Forman in his preface, “ are 
those of the library edition which has recently been published.” “ His 
principle,” he goes on to tell us, “has been to gather together every- 
thing he could tind from the hand of the poet.” This is a principle 
from which we are inclined to dissent. What a poet has deliberately 
left unpublished should be so left. Of course, in Keats’s case there is 
a difficulty. His early death leaves us sometimes in doubt what he 
approved of. Bat there are some things about which the proper 
course seems tolerably clear. The cancelled passages in ‘“ Endymion,” 
for instance, should have been left alone. The poet rejected them, 
and it seems nothing less than presumption to drag them into the 
light. The case here is plain; but there are other matters in which 
there is room for doubt—the alternative version of “ Hyperion,” for 
instance. Putting this question aside, Mr. Forman’s handy one-volume 
edition is all that could be wished. The portrait is not the most 
characteristic of the poet that we have seen. 

Poerry.—The Morning Song: a Ninefold Praise of Love. By 
John Watkins Pitchford. (Elliot Stock.)—Mr. Pitchford’s verse has 
acertain stately march which does not ill befit the lofty themes on 
which he discourses. For the subject of the poem is in fact nothing 
less than Creation and Redemption, a subject which does not suit the 
age,—not, we may believe, as having in any way lost its interest, but 
as having passed out of the domain of poetry. Mr. Pitchford has come 
too late. He would have been a not unworthy rival of the author of 









the ‘‘Seasons,”’ or the author of the “‘ Night Thoughts.”’ This is, indeed, 
| to take him at his best. He is sometimes prosaic, and seldom or never 
| keeps up his highest flight for long, without some flagging of the wing. 
Here, for instance, is a passage which is equal to much that has 
achieved such immortality as a place in the “British Poets” can 


confer :— 
“Unnumbered are the gifts the leafy world 
Disctoses with each slow revolving year ; 
Th’ enamell’d pomegranate with shining grain, 
Or sunny apricot from Eastern lands, 
Where Oxus, or Jax :rtes rolls its flood, 
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Or Persian nightingales ’mid roses sing, 
Wakening in breasts poetic sweeter songs ; 
Golden bananas, on the rocking palm 
The milky cocoa-nut, guavas, or pines, 
Odorons of foreign marts. The colder north 
Carpets with strawberries its forest glades, 
And o’er its tree-tons spreads the bloom of plums. 
Each country yields its own peculiar fruit ; 
The date-palm waves above the arid sand, 
Stirred by the dark simoom ; where moderate suns 
Sleep on the trellised blue Italian hills, 
Or Rhineland, with its mystic charm of song, 
And autique fable, cliffs festooned with vines, 
Grace with their blushing honours all the land. 
Luscious and fragrant, cool, refreshing, sweet, 
Clustered or bunched amid the shadowing leaves, 
Gemming the ground, or crowning topmost boughs, 
Each fruit that forms tells of the Unseen Love!” 
Still, there are one or two weaknesses here. ‘“ Wakening in breasts 
poetic sweeter songs” is commonplace; “ Odorous of foreign marts”’ 
is really unmeaning; and ‘Luscious and fragrant, cool, refreshing, 
sweet,” is distinctly bathos, especially when we come to the epithet 
“refreshing.” We shall give another specimen, in which the reader 
will, no doubt, detect similar weaknesses, though the whole is, we 
think, of higher quality :— 
“Not from the rocks sprang the poetic soul, 
Tlissus, or Castalia’s charmed wave, 
Or the Lebethran fount, where dreams in death 
Eurydice’s | rn mate, while nightingales 
Bewail him with their golden-throated songs ; 
The haunting presence of the pastoral muse 
Scattering white violets o’er the shepherd’s tomb, 
Bewept tte fate of Daphne, early lost, 
And shrined his memory in melodious verse. 
The grasshopper in Sicily s hot fields 
That chirped at noon, the browsing goat that cropped 
The vine’s young tendr.ls, or the meadow flowers, 
Waving their shining floss upon the wind, 
Caught in the amber of poetic verse 
Live in immortal beauty, with the love, 
And fresh delight of centuries long past 
That ne’er can die ; this testified of power 
fprung not of man; for in the breezy pines 
That rocked on Pindus came no other sounds 
Than natural echoes. Dripping water grots, 
And bosky dells, all interspersed with glades, 
Blue glimpses ’mid the hills, and shivering reeds 
Fringing the vagrant streams else desolate, 
Or clear cold springs in valleys far remote, 
Were but by fancy peopled, musing thought 
That framed a world within a visible world, 
‘air pleasant dreams, but dreams, and nothing more,’ 


Mr. Pitchford will, we fear, scarcely win from the public the notice 
that his powers, mainly, perhaps, rhetorical, but not without some 
admixture of. really poetic gifts, deserve.-——Anima Christi. By J. 
8. Fletcher. (J.S. Fletcher and Co., Bradford.)—This is a poem 
formed somewhat after the model of “ Mand.” It is the history of a 
soul. The beginning is absolute disbelief, the product of the contra- 
dictions and difficulties of human life. ‘TI believe in nothing what- 
ever, for life is a sham and a lie,’ is the first line. Still, the man is 
haunted by doubts, by recollections of times when he did believe 
something, and especially by remembrances of the dead. In the 
second part we see him rejoicing in the rest that he thinks 
he has found. A happy love has solved the problems of 
life for him. Still he does not believe. Then comes a terrible 
shock. He loses his wife, after five days of married life. 
The first result is despair; then out of the darkness comes 
light. This is worked out with some power; but the expression 
is sometimes extravagant and sometimes weak. The metre halts 
lamentably. In fact, Mr. Fletcher wants elementary training in 
this part of his art. Still, there is something solid in his work, 
which makes us hopeful of what he may do _ hereafter. 
Poems, by John Sibree (Triibner and Co.), are dedicated by the 
writer to his “unknown critics,’’ whose “indulgent notices,” as he 
says, have led him to hope that some of his rhymes may be deemed 
worthy of the title which he now gives them. The greater part of 
the volume has, we gather, been published before. Those pieces 
which are new have no distinguishing mark. Whether “ Unto one of 
the Least” is of these we do not know, but it is certainly a striking 
composition, superior both in conception and execution to its fellows. 
The story of the humble north-country artisan, to whom there 
comes such an experience as there came to those two travellers to 
Emmius, is one that those who read it will not easily forget. Mr. 
Sibree, always thoughiful and tasteful, here excels himself. Un- 
fortunately, the merits of the poem cannot be represented by extracts. 
These we must seek elsewhere :— 


*“Noscitur In ADVERSIS REBUS. 
Across a summer sky 
Birds of all hue in undistinguished shadow fly ; 
Clouds blacken from the West, 
Then Heaven's white peaceful Dove is ktown among the rest.” 


“To SLEEP. 
O honeyed drop, beneath Life’s bitterest draught ! 
Sweet lull of eve, when gentlest breezes waft 
Our storm-tost bark into the quiet port: 
Thou blest enfranchisement,—thongh all too short 
To heal the bruiséd breast and chaféd wing, 
And sickness of our soul’s imprisoning 
Thou softest pressure of that hand uns:en 
Which martyrs grasp the raging flames between, 
Sealing the scalding founts for those who weep, 
—His hand, who ‘ giveth His Beloved sleep,’ 
Say where, in cave remote or deepest mine, 
—Where hast thou hid thine urns of anodyne ? 
Which Thou, in covert of Night's darkest hour, 
With stealthiest footsteps bring’st to grot or bower. 
But ch’ef to Labour’s couch, brinaful of bliss, 
—Becarce kind to Care, less liberal to Ease ; 








Breathe half thy secret in our eager ear, 

And we will delve and toil the live-long year, 
To find, perchance, some remnant of thy store, 
And, finding, drink onr fill and weep no more.” 


——“ Pebbles.” By Michael Daccord. (Remington.)—Mr. Daccord 
mast polish his “ pebbles,” if he will allow us to make use of his 
metaphor, or to speak without metaphor, he must learn the element- 
ary principles of metre. In a stanza, taken almost at random, 
we find three distinct metres in the first, second, and eighth lines, 
and we have not found such excellence of substance as to make 
up for defects of form. The Loves of Vandyck, by J. W. Gilbart- 
Smith (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.), is founded on an Italian 
comedy, itself giving a tradition of the passion of Vandyck for an 
Italian lady. The subject has not been handled, we feel bound to say, 
with much success. Such verses as the following,— 
** Sweet, in the stolen interview 
Love consecrates to lovers true, 


That raptly unmolested kiss 
Which braves love’s dangers for love’s bliss,” 


cannot pass muster even with the most indulgent critic. Mr. Gilbart- 
Smith is not always down on this level, but he seldom rises much 
above it. Phantoms of Life, by Luther Dana Waterman (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, New York), consists of verses of the purely didactic 
kind, They are sober and sensible, but they can scarcely claim to 
be poetry. When we read, for instance,— 


** Each soul has its high mission it must do, 
Or be a clog upon the cumbered aim 
Of those who strive, with far prophetic eye, 
To work the time’s great purposes.” 


It is impossible to feel that the quasi-poetical form (itself defective 
—for why has the fourth line eight feet only ?) gives any dignity or 
attraction to the thought. Prairie Pictures, Lilith, and other 
Poems. By John Cameron Grant. (Longmans.)—We have the satis- 
faction of seeing that these “pictures” have been produced in 
answer to a request, conveyed by a criticism in these columns. They 
are unquestionably effective, photographic, perhaps it might be said, 
in parts, rather than artistic; but bright and full of colour, and 
enabling the reader to form conceptions of the reality, which are at 
least vivid. The catalogue of flowers in the “ Prairie” is a striking 
piece of word-painting. It cannot be reckoned a fault that, relying 
for its effect on the general impression, rather than on any particular 
details, it offers no suitable passages for extract. By way of contrast 
with this, and not without its touch of humour, is the “ Prairie City.” 
Among the other pictures, we may specially mention “ Pike Pools” 
and “ After Dark,” the conciuding stanza of which we will quote :— 











© God is in all these Worlds, and where e’re God 
Is, Man;—I take him in his vaster sense, 
Some Creature that has thought and eloquence 
To praise his Maker: not that our stone and clod 
Builds Sirius’ bulk, or that Earth’s grassy sod 
Clothes bright Capella, but that, wandering hence 
If we could pass thro’ all the vast immense, 
No single Star or Sphere would show untrod 
By some created thing whose life is praise ; 
And, sweeping onwards, countless Sun on San 
Has each its own Creation, and no rays 
Can further pierce than where that law hath run, 
For He who sits beyond the flight of days 
Allows no waste, sees desert spot in none!’’ 
—TIdylis and Lyrics of the Ohio Valley. By John James Piatt. 
(Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.)—Some of these poems we remember to 
have seen before, and to have given them hearty praise in the Spectator. 
Reading them again, after the lapse of some years, we do not like 
them less than before ; though it is, perhaps, a disappointment to find 
that Mr. Piatt has not made a more distinct mark in the world. Be 
that as it may, “The Pioneer’s Chimney” and “The Mower in 
Ohio” (to mention two of the most striking pieces)—the first a 
poem of the great Westward emigration, the second a poem of the 
struggle between North and South—can scarcely fail to live. Mr. 
Piatt’s best things are undoubtedly those which smell of the Western 
soil; but that he does not lack the skill proprie communia dicere, 


witness the following :— 
“*Rosr anD Root. 
(A Fable of Two Lives.) 
The Rose aloft in sunny air, 
Beloved alike by bird and bee, 
Takes for the dark Root little care, 
That toils below it ceaselessly. 


I put my question to the flower : 

* Pride of the Summer, garden queen, 
Why livest thou thy little hour ?’ 

And the Rose answered, ‘I am seen.’ 


I put my question to the Root— 
*I mine the earth content,’ it said, 
‘A hidden miner underfoot ; 
I know a Rose is overhead.’ ”’ 
Fireflies. By Sydney Lever. (Remington.)—This is a volume 
of verse which, though possessing a certain melody and sweetness, 
can scarce pass the test which denies to mediocre poets the right to 
exist.——Cyril and Lionel, and other Poems. By Mark André 
Raffalaril. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.)—As far as we can under- 
stand these poems (and we must own that this is not very far), they 
seem to belong to what has been called the “‘ fleshly school.” There 
is a great deal about love and the contradictions of love; but put, for 
the most part, in a way that does not attract or make one anxious to 
discover a meaning that is certainly not obvious, 
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100 0 OXFORD STREET, w. 


- Iavabas able in faci: al Near: algia. Has 
proved effective in all those cases in 
which we have prescribed it.””—Medical 
Press and Circular, 





“Tonza maintains its reputation in 
the treatment of Neuralgia.’’—Lancet. 


Tonga is sold at 2s Od, 4s 64, and LI1s. 
Of all Chemists. SoLe ConsiIGNEES— 
PLoveu Court, Lomparp Sr., Lonpoy,. 








OYAL_ SOCIETY of PAINTERS 
n WATER-COLOUR 
The ONE HUNDRED AND ‘rst EXHIBITION 
is NOW OPEN, 5 Pall Mall East, from 10 till 6. 
Admission, ls. Illustrated Catalogue, 1s. 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 
OYAL INSTITUTE of PAINTERS 
in WATER-COLOURS, Piccadilly, W. 
The SIXTY-SIXTH EXHIBITION now open, from 
9 a.m. to 6 p.m. Admission, 1s; Illustrated Catalogue, 
is; Season Tickets, 5s. 
ALFRED EVERILL, Secretary. 
8 
K 


NGLISH LANGUAGE 
POSITION. 








and 
LITERATURE, READING and COM- 

To PRINCIPALS of SCHOOLS.—Miss LOUISA 
DREWRY has some time disengaged for LECTURES, 
READINGS, ard PRACTICE CLASSES. She is 
also prevared to undertake EXAMINATIONS and 
INSPECTIONS. 

Miss DREWRY continues her COURSES of 
L'SSONSto TEACHERS, and reads with PRIVATE 
PUPILS. —143 King Heury’s Road, London, N.W. 





ICTORIA UNIVERSITY 
DEGREES for WOMEN.—TWO SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS of £20 each for three years will be offered for 
open competition in October next. Successful can- 
dida‘es will be expected to prepare in the Women's 
Department of the Owens College, Manchester, for 
one of the degrees of the Victoria University —For 
particulars, app!y to the Hon. Sec. of the Scholarship 
Fund, Miss BULLEY, Orchard House, Chorlton-cum- 
Hardy, Manchester. 


LUNDELL’S SCHOOL, 
TIVERTON, DEVON. Founded 1604. 
A FIRST-GRADE CLASSICAL and MODERN 
SCHOOL. 

Head Master—A. L. FRANCIS, M.A. 
(Formerly Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge.) 
EXCELLENT NEW BUILDINGS for 250 BOYS 
ARE NOW OPEN. 

The School is a mile distant fromthe Town. Fes 
(inclusive) for Boarders, £65 to £75 a year ; for Day 
— £12 to £18; Scholarship Endowment, £600 a 





oo Distinctions.—Open Classical Scholarship at 
Balliol Co!lege, First-Class Classical Tripos, &c., 1883 
Second Wranglership, Smith’s University Prize, Open 
and Close Scholarshi Indian Civil Service 
em First-Class Classical Mods., Fellowship, 


RI NEEDLEWORK, of all kinds, 

traced and commenced, or finished. Designs 

toorder. Price List forwarded on application to Miss 
PASSAVANT, 54 Albion Street, : 





N ISS MARY WARDELL’S CON- 
eS, VALESCENT HOME for SCARLET FEVER, 
Brockley Hill, Stanmore. 

OPENING of the HOME by Her Royal Highness 
the PRINCESS of WALES, on MONDAY, July lith, 

at 4.45 p.m. 

Her Royal Highness has graciously consented to 
receive purses of £5 and upwards. 

A Sale of Work, &c., will be held at the Home after 
the ceremony, and during the fellowing week from 
3 to 6, when the Home will be open for inspection. 

Admission to the Opening Ceremony by invitation ; 
to the Sale, 2s 6d first day, and Is the following days. 

Trains to Edgware Station from King’s Cross and 
all stations on the Great Nor thern line. 


OIRA COLLEGE, 
BODORGAN ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH, 
HIGH-CLASS LADIES’ SCHOOL. 
Principals:—Mr. and Mrs. INGHAM, and the 
Misses CONNAH 
‘The house is spacious and stands in its own grounds. 
_Prospectuses on application. 


~ 





TIVHE VICAR of BRILLEY (Hereford- 

shire), desires to recommend a good PRIVATE 
SC HOOL iu Surrey, from which his son has just 
gained a Public School Scholarship.—Address, Kev. 
W. LEE, Brilley Vicarage, Whitney, Herefordshire. 


J. 
HERBORNE SCHOOL— 
SEVEN SCHOLARSHIPS at least will be 
COMPETED FOR on Jaly 22nd. For further in- 
formation apply to the Rev. HEAD MASTER, School 
House, Sherborne. 


COMPLE TED SCHEME 





Guarantee of Surrender-value : 





Offices, 10 Fleet Street, E.C. 





( UEEN ELIZABETH’S GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL, Manstield, Notts. 

WANTED, by the Managers of the Girls’ Day 
School, shortly to be established, a HEAD MIS- 
TRESS, to whom they are authorised by their 
Scheme to guarantee a salary of not less than £150 
per year for two years, and to provide apartments in 
the School-house, or an equivalent. 

Applications, with testimonials, stating age, qualifi- 
cations, and experience, to be made not later than the 
15th July, to Mr. BRYAN, Solicitor, Mansfield, Clerk 
to the Managers, from whom copies of the Scheme 
and other information can be procured. 


EBPTON SCHOOL. 


FOUR ENTRANCE EXHIBITIONS, varying in 
value from £30 to £45, and tenable so long as a boy 
remains at the School, will be COMPETED FOR on 
July 29th and 30th. Candidates must be between 
ages of 12 and 15.—Furtber pirticulars from Rev. W. 
M. FURNEAUX, Repton School, Burton-on-Trent. 


“Dimness of Sight and Blindness is frequently 
caused by the use of Unsuitable Spectacles.” 


SPECTACLES. 


Scientifically Adapted to Strengthen and Assist the 
Weakest Sights by Mr. H. LAURANCE, F.S.S., 
OCULIST OPTICIAN, la OLD BOND STREET. 

Testimonials from Earl Lindsay, Sir Julius Bene- 
dict, F. D. Dixon. Hartland, Esq., M.P., Dr. Radcliff, 
Consulting Physician, Westminster Hospital, &c. 
Pamphlet containing Suggestions for the Preserva- 
tion of Sight free. 


OF LIFE ASSU RANCE. 








LEGAL AND GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 


The Society’s Conditions include the following ; 
Immediate payment of Death-Claims : 
Special protection against omission to pay premiums : 
World-wide residence after one year in ordinary cases; 


Freedom after one year from forfeiture through suicide. 
The new explanatory Prospectus will be forwarded on application. 
The Invested Funds exceed Two Millions. 


Policies indisputable. 
K. A. NEWTON, 
Actuary and Manager. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


















— ieee 
Allnatt (F. J. B.), Witness of St. Matthew, cr 8v0............ (C. K. Paul & Co.) 5/0 
Banerman (H_.), Mineralogy, 12m0 wic.sssssssesseceeseereereteeeeenneneneees (Longmans) 6/0 
Becker (H.), Holiday Haunts, Cr 8V0 .....c.ccssecesseecsssereeeeeseceseeees (Remington) 5/0 
Burleigh (B.), Desert Warfare, 8v0 ............--:008 (Chapman & Hall) 12/0 
City Echoes, Bitter Cries from Glasgow, Cr BVO .....s.eseeseeeees (Simpkin & Co.) 4/0 
Danish Parsonage, by An Angler, Cr 8V0.........:::cccceeeeeeees ..(C. K, Paul & Co.) 6/0 
Fleming (Z.), Martha Spreull, illustrated, 16mo sewed (Wilson & McCormick) 1/0 
Gibb (E. J. W.), The Story of Jewal, 8vo cloth ......... (Wilson & McCormick) 7/0 
Geldart (E. M.), Gospel According to St. Paul, cr 8vo............ (Sonnenschein) 36 
Illustrated Navy and Military Magazine, Part 1, 4to .. (Simpkin & Co.) 2/6 
James (C.), Poems ard Fragments, cr 8vo ... (Simpkin & Co.) po 





Lake (N.), Menus Made Easy, cr 8V0_ .........s00.0000 
Lawrences (J. W.), Deeds of Arrangement, &c., 8vo - : 
Moody (D. L.), Bible Characters, Cr 8V0 .....6....eeseeeee ..... (Morgan & Scott) 2 6 
Platts (J. T.), Dictionary of Urdu, roy 8vo.. .(W. H. Allen & Co.) 63 0 
Prat 10), BGC, CF BVO .....0..000600-00-<ssssenseo0 ....(Chapman & Hall) 6 0 
Reade (C.), Singleheart and Doubleface, cr 8vo . (Chatto & pj at | 6/0 


Rimmer (A.), Stonylurst, illustrated, folio ..... teeceeeseeesese (Burns & Oates) 31/6 
Roby (H. J.), Introduction to Justinian, 8vo (Cambridge Warehouse) 18/0 
Scott (J.), Barn Implements, 12m0_ ..........:ssseccseeeeeeeeeeee ere eees .....(Lockwood) 2/0 
Scottish Schoolboard Directory, er 8vo_ .. Sam (Simpkin & Co.) 50 
Seboth (J.), Alpine Plants, Vol. 4, 16mo .... sees th kee een eee (Sonnenschein) 25/0 
Stevenson (L.), New Arabian Nights, 12mo. (Chatto & Windus) 2,0 
Stubbs (C. W.), The Conscience, 12mo_ .......... ... (Sonnenschein) 26 
Turkey, by the Roving Englishman, er 8vo vss. (Routledge) 26 
Weatherly (F. E.), Two Children, 16m0.........cecccsseessesseeeeeeeres (Hildesheimer) 3/6 
Winter (J. 8.), Regimental Lezends, l2mo . . (Chatto & Windus) 2 0 
Wray (J. J.), John Wycliffe, cr 8V0 .......00.c0..ccsescorsccserereccseesreeeererens (Nisbet) oa 





ROME CB), TO AAOMMOIL, OF BVO nice rcecesessesessonenscosscvossvoesesavene (Vizetelly) 





It is particularly requested that all applications for Copies of the 
SPECTATOR, and Communications upon matters of business, should 
not be addressed to the Eviror, but to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C. 





The SPECTATOR can be had on Sunday mornings at Mr, XK. 
Nilsson’s, 212 Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 








————__.. 
———- 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO ‘THE SPECTATOR.” 
Yearly, a Quarterly, 
ingdom... 


yearly, 
I Sebi wee eek, bxhbnad cess 8 6....014 38.....0 7 2 
Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France,Germany ., 110 6......015 3.0 7 8 
Including postage to India, China, &c, .., coe BEE Cvcsens 016 3......0 8 2 


aeeiaiiog. postage to any Part of the United 








ANTED, in September, a NON-RESIDENT 

GOVERNESS to TEACH THREE GIRLS (ages varying from 11 to 16), 

good English, French, Drawing, and Music.—Apply to Mrs, KENRICK, Berrow 
Court, Edgbaston, 





CLERGYMAN (late Fellow), past middle age, sceptical 

and investigating, of liberal views, seeks LITERARY or SECRETARIAL 
OCCUPATION. Has some experience. Would copy MSS., &c. Moderate remunera. 
tion ; a comfortable home acceptable.—Address, ‘‘ ZETA,” at Scripps’s Advertising 
Office, 13 South Molton Street, W. 


GNOSTICISM: a Sermon Preached at St. Mary’s, before 

the University of Cambridge, on April 27th, 1884. By W. J. Kennrpy, 

M.A., Vicar of Barnwood, and sometime H.M. Senior Inspector of Schools, 
London: Kraan Pav, TRENCH, and Co., 1 Paternoster Square. 1884. Price 6d, 


THE ‘‘ MULTIPLEX” COPYING PROCESS. 


NO WASHING-OFF. NO RE-MELTING. 
Gives Forty Copies of Circulars, Music, Drawings, Plans. 
This process has been adopted by her Majesty’s Government, who have paid the 
Inventor £500 for the privilege of using it throughout all their Departments. 


Full particulars post free.—C, FELLOWS, 4 Merridale Street, Wolverhampton. 











‘POPULAR NEW NOVELS, | 
At all the Libraries. 


EYRES ACQUITTAL. By Helen 


Maruers, Author of ‘“‘ Comin’ thro’ the Rye,” &c. 
In 3 vols. crown 8yo. 


By the AUTHOR of “ GEORGE GEITH,”’ &c. 
In 3 vols. crown 8yo. 


BERNA BOYLE. By Mrs. J. H.| ~~ 


Rippett, Author of ‘‘ The Mystery in Palace 
Gardens,”’ : 
tor Mrs, Riddell never fails to write well. We L i E B | G 
have an abduction, and this is described with a vigour 
which makes it as good as anything we have seen 
before from the author’s pen.’’—Pall Mall Gazette. 
In ‘Berna Boyle,’ Mrs. Riddell has broken new 
ground, and given us a very pretty Irish love-story, 
pleasantly conceived, charmingly tld, and full of 
clever character-sketches Beraa’s mother is as good 
as anything that has been Cone for years.”’— World, 


By the AUTHOR of “HONEST DAVIE.” 


LITTLE LADY LINTON. By 





Meat. 


Progress,” &. 3 vols. 


POINT BLANK. By Pamela 
Syeyp, Author of ‘ Jack Urquhart’s Daughter.” D R s 
In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
sasee We hope that we have said enough to incite 
our readers to send for a very clever and pleasant ALKARAM. 
book.” —Standard. 

“This book abounds in clever th'ngs. Much that ALKARAM. 


stands for padding is real!y good reading, and is 


LEA AND PERRINS’ 


CAUTION.—Numerons inferior and low- 
priced substitutes being in the market, with 
misleading titles, labels, and portraits of the 
late Baron Liebig, purchasers must insist upon 
having the Liebig Company’s Extract of 


N.B.—Gennuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 


Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 
Frank Barrett, Author of “A Prodigal’s a claniaietiapcagiaaanp a delamenspninisdnaddebalaiahadcks 


DUNBAR’S 


IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


SAUCE, 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, 


LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Origina] and Genuine 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 


Bears their Autograph Signature, 
LEA and PERRINS. 


ex Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLAOKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 








ASK FOR 


COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


The only brand warranted gonuine by Baron Liebig. 





The Finest Meat-Flavouring Ingredient. 
Invaluable and efficient Tonic for Lnvalids. 


Ask for the Liebig COMPANY’S Extract, 
and see that no other is substituted for it. 


HAY-FEVER CURED BY 
ALKARAM. 


Dr. DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, or ANTI-CATARRH 
SMELLING-BOTTLHE, is the only cure for this dis- 
tressing malady, which renders the pleasantest season 
of the year a time of misery to thousands. It has 
often cured severe cases in half an hour. Of all 
Chemists, 2s 9d a bottle. 





HAY-FEVER. 
HAY-FEVER. 





strewn with pearls of reflection and original humour. 
In many of the characters there are touches quite 

admirable. Marguerite—a superior Blanche Amory— P 
comes very near a distinct creation. Sheis the clever, 
shallow, cold, French girl, deliberately laying herself 
out for the reputation of an original, with an unap- 
proachable style of her own in dress and everything, 
which none need try to imitate, as it would never 
suit any one but kerself.””—Academy. 


By the AUTHOR of “ TWO WOMEN.” 


EAR S’ SOAP. 


PURE, FRAGRANT, REFRESHING. 


Sir ERASMUS WILSON, late President of the College of Surgeons of 
England, writes :—‘‘ Pears’ Soap is of the nicest and most careful manufacture, and 


GODFREY HELSTONE. By the most refreshing and agreeable of balms for the skin.” 


GrorGIANA M. Craig. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
“Few more charming pi:tures of home life are to 





be found than in ‘ Golfrey Helstone.’’—Morning a 


POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 
FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND THE SICK ROOM. 


Post. 


New Addition to Bentley’s Favourite 
Novels, 
Just ready, in 1 vol. crown 8yo, 63. 
SHERIDAN LE FANU’S 


In a GLASS DARKLY. New 


and Cheaper E lition, in 1 vol. crown 8yo, 68, 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 








Mrs. FORRESTER’S SECRET, 
by Mrs. G. W. Goprrey, is now appearing in the 
“TEMPL®Y BAR MAGAZINE”; to ke obtained D I N N E 
at all Booksellers, price is each. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 





MAGNESIA. 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London. 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 

For Heartburn and Headache. 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, 


FOR D’S 


Sold by Chemists throughout the World, 
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HE DECORATIVE CO-OPERA- 
TORS’ ASSOCIATION (Limited), 495 Oxford 
W. 
Street, Directors. 
Chairman—AxBeErt Grey, E:q., M.P. 
A. Cameron Corbett, Esq. 
Arthur H. Dyke Acland, Esq. 
Hon. E. Marjoribanks, M P. 
Guy Sebright, Esq. 
H. R. Graham, Esq. 
Hon. SrcreTary—Miss Hart. 





The object of the promoter: 3 of this Association is 
to apply the pri inciple of co-cperation to productive 
industry, and thus to seenre to all employed an 
equitable share of the = produced by labour. . 

‘All work will be of t and most artistic 
character, and the Proton t care will be taken to 
employ only steady and thor ent Ph competent men 
in each branch. 

Every workman having, by the spec’al const itution 
of the firm, a direct interest in the business, the work 
will be carried out economic ally aud well. 

One aim of the Assoc iation will be to promote the 
truest artistic principles; every endeavour will be 
made to ensure that all orders ‘shall be executed in 
an = cand efficient manuer, and at a reasonable 


cos: 














_ will ke prepared aud estimates submitted 
free of charge. 

N.B. The Pamphlet, “Poverty and its Remedy ” 
will be sent on applic: ition to Miss Hart. 
Trade Manager, E. W Srarut 
Art Manager i. A. SHUF 


morrst 


HYDROPATHIC, 
DUMFRIESSHIRE. 
FOR TERMS APPLY TO 
Mr. FARQUHARSON, 
Resident Manazer and Secretary. 


ie [ILFRACOMBE 
itiful Coast and Inland 
Scenery of North Dev " Five acres of ornamental 
grounds. Lawn Tennis Conrts. 250 Rooms. ‘lable 
d’héte at ——— Ta Mes fr m6to8 pm. Large 
Sea-water S i also Private Baths.— 
Address, MA 












TLFRACOMBE.—Th 
HOTEL, with the he 














ES ‘AB i SHE ‘D> 1851. 
IRBKBECK BAN E.— 
Southampton Bui gs, Chancery Lane 
QGurrent Accounts opeue wding te the usual prae- 
tice of other Banker 1 Interest allowed on the 
minimum monthly ba when not drawn below 
#50. No commission c! a for keeping Accounts, 
The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three 
per cent. Interest, repayable on demand. The Bank 
undertakes for its € rs, free of charge, the 
custody of Deeds, Wri and other Securities and 
Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Divi- 
dends, and Coupons; aud the _pur hase and sale of 
Stocks and Shares, Letters of dit and Circular 
Notes issued. A Par mpl ilet, W all particulars, on 
application. FRANCI SRAV ROFT, Manager. 


| an & Cos OWN SAUCE. 


























QOUPS ,PRESE RV ED PROVISIONS 


end 


pore ED MEATS. Also, _ 


Bssexce of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 





+ ie LESOUP,and JELLY yand other 
GPECI IALITIES for INVALIDS. 
CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMIT ATIONS. 


SOLE ADDRESS :— iis 
11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 


MAYFAIR, W. 
PRIZE MEDAL WHISKY 
OF THE 

CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited. 
SIX PRIZE MEDALS for IRISH 

WHISKY. 

First Prize Meta', Philadelphia, 1876 

Gold Medal, Paris, is, 1878; 

First Prize M edal, Sydney, oi 

Three Prize Medals, C ork, 183% 

“VERY FINE, FULL FLAVOR, 
AND GOOD SPIRIT.” 
JURORS’ AWARD, PHILADELPHIA CENTEN- 
NIAL EXHIBITION, 1876. 

* Unquestionably as fine a specimen as one could 
wish to see.”—Jurors’ AWARD, Cork Exhibition, ro 
This fine OLD IRISH WHISKY may 

principal Wine and Spirit Deale 3 

to Wholesale Merchants, in cask and cas ses, bY the 
CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited, 

MORRISON’S ISLAND. CORK. 


BLAIR'S GOUT PI 

















GOUT LLS. 


PILLS. 
Tue Great Remepy 


FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 
The excruciating pain is qu'ckly relieved, and 
cured in a few davs, by this celebrated Medicine. 
These Pills require no restraint of diet during their 
use,and are certain to prevent the disease attacking 
any vital part. 
Sold by all Chemists, at 1s 14d and 2s 9d per box. 








UNION 


BANK OF AUSTRALIA, 
LIMITED. 


ESTABLISHED er 
Paid-np Capital .. £1,500,000 
Reserve Fund ‘ oe 000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND, 
or at 80 Days’ Sight, are granted on the Bank’s 
Branches throughout the Colonies of Australia, New 
Zealand, and Fiji 

TE LEGRAPHIO REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colonies. 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manazer, 

1 Bank Buildings, Lothbnry, London, E.O. 
pz IRILS ABOUND on EV ERYSIDE! 
THE RAILWAY PASSENG ERS’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 

64 CORNHILL, 
INSURES AGAINST 
ACCIDENTS of all KINDS,—on LAND or WATER, 
AND HAS 
THE L hey ST INVE STED CAPITAL, 
HE — +EST INCOME, 
D PAYS YEARLY 
THE L ARGEST ‘AMOUNT oF SS ee a 
of any Accidental Assurance Compa 

CHAIRMAN ... in Harvir WL Fargua 131, 

Apply to the Clerks at the R _ ay Stations, the 
Loeal Agents, 
West-Exnpo Orrics — 8 GR ‘AND HOT <L 
BUILDINGS, CHARING CROSS ; 
OR AT THE 

Heap Orrice—6+ CORNHILL, LONDON, E. 

Ww I. -LIAM J. VI AN, Se eret ary. 


YHE ~ COMMERC [AL “UNION 
ASSURANCE COMPANY.—Fire, Life, Marine. 
Capital Fully Subscribed «- £2,500,000 

















Cap vit al Paid up.. one io 250,000 
id in Speci al Trust for sl 

holders exceed aa at 812,00€ 

exceed .. .- 1,000,000 





Tora. INVESTED FunpDs : Upwarps OF Two MILuions. 
Total Annual Premium Income exe eeds ... £1,065,000 
Chief Ofiices—19 aud 2 Cornhill, London, E C. 
West-End Office—8 Pall Mz all, London, S.W. 


Cj UARDIAN {EERE and LIFE 


Head Office—11 I reet, London, 
Law-Courts 3! Fleet Street, K.¢ 
Established 1821, Subserised C api ital, Two Millions. 

DIRECTOR 
Chairman—ALBAN (G. HL. ‘Greps, Esq. 
ae ity-Chairman—Bs Avl — t W. Lusrocs 
tow!nud Nevitt Bennett, Jot in Huante 1- 
rge Ls ay Esq. 
Hon. G. J. Shaw- 
Lefevre, M.P. 
. Devas, Es. Join B. Martin, Esq. 
‘arquhar, Bart. S. Hope Morley, E 
odson, E be Jotun Norn 
John J. Hainilton, 1 Pewell, Es 
Thom-on Hankey, 1 yea stus Prevost, = 
ar y, Ksq.| John G. Talbot, Esq., 
Right Hon. John G. M.P. 
Hub bard, M.P | Henry Vigne, Es sq. 
Manager of Fire Dep utment—F. J. Manspt 
Actuary and Seer :—T. G. C. Browse. 
Share Capital at pre e-ent — up 
” and invested A ; . £1,000,009 
Total: Funds upwa ; 3, $51,000 
Total Annual inc: 7 718, 000 
N.B.—Fire Police es which e <p'red. at Midsummer 
should be renewed at the Head Office, or with the 
Ag ents, on or before July 9:h. 
r VHE L IVER POOL 


and GLOBE 




























Bonham-Carte 



















and LONDON 
IMPANY. 







fe and Annuity Fun seerseeee £3,459, 680 
Gereral Reserve and Fire Re. Insurane3 
| are ackiaede 3 
Balan ‘e of ‘Profit and L 
‘he total Invested Fa Nagtacsy dias anveacideee 
he Fire Income alone fur 1885 was ......... 
The total Income fo: » Year... 
The magnitude of ti 
it to aceey t Insuran 
Tota Cri 
LIFE DEPAR “All deseri 
Insurance and Annuities at modera er 
The Jarze Reversionsy Bonus of per cent. per 
AntiumM on sums é red under Table B bas been de- 
clared at each valuation, 
Poticyholders ineur no liad} lity of partnership. 
OFrricrks. 
t ibs Le e 
















aa »703,419 
C mpuny’s business ens ble 8 
nthe most favoursble terims. 
£19,615,173. 





s of Life 









s, Bristol, Dublin, 
ane Newceas' le. 


L ve rpool, London, Mu 
Glasgow, Edinb: 
Applicat 5 

ire Renewal Prem tins fa Hing ¢ 
should be paid within aS Jays ther 
London Oftces : Co 







t Mids: immer 





eirom, 
hil, and Charing Croes. 


prenix FIRE O FFICH, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London. 
» ED 1782, 
Insurances ag ist s by Fire aud Lightning 
effected in all parts of t! 1e Work 1, 
Loss claims arranged with promptitude and liber. 







ty. 
WILLIAM C. MACDONALD,) Joint 
__ FRANCIS B. MACDONALD, § Secretaries. 
REMARKABLE VERY REMARKABLE 
INDEED, are the EFFECTS of 


AMPLOUGH’S PYRETICSA LINE 
In Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers, and 


Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, aod invigora- 
ting to the Constitution. ‘Sold by Chemists, 








N°? fICE.—MAPS and BOOKS for 
TOURISTS. 

STANFORD’S TOURISTS’ CATALOGUE, 
56 pages, revised for 1884, with Index Maps to 
the one-inch Ordnance Surveys of England 
and to the Government Maps of France and 
Switzerland, is just ready, and contains full 
information of the best maps and guides 
obtainable. Post free for penny stamp. 

Lond ton: Epwarp StTanForp, 55 Charing Cross, 8.W. 


Now ready. price 61; by post, 7d 
YHURCH AUTHORITY PRIZE 
/ ESSAY and RESULT of COMPETITION, 

W. Ripeway, 169 Piccadilly, London, W. 








Just ready, the Second Fdition of 
{OSTWICK = and HARRISON’S 
J OUTLINES of GERMAN LITERATURE. 
Price 103, carefully Revised and Evlarved. A New 
Chapter is added on the Decennium 1873-1883, and in 
addition to the Index of 9¢0 Names of Authors, there 
is a Second Index of the Titles of Bo ks and of the 

Topics handed in the body of the work. 

WittrMms and Nor ‘E, 14 Henrietta Street, 

Covent Garden, London; and Edinburgh, 







| ESIGN for r the DECORATION of 

the DOME of ST. PAUL’S (see The BUILDER 
of this wee, 4d; by pc ist, 44; Annual Subscription, 
19-) ; Chromo-lithograph of the Whole, and the Two 
Pri ipa Subj to Larger Scale; St. Mary’s 
Chureh, Portsea ; p Bt for a Prayer Desk—Articles 
on Hosp'til Construectiin and Management—Strue- 
tural and Picto Beauty—The Suakim-Berber 
Railway—The Modern and Med wval Workman—The 
“*Stndent’s Column,” &c.—46 Catherine Street, and 
all Newsmen. 


eons and DOWNSTAIRS. 


By Miss THacKERAY 











The COUNCIL of the ME TROPOL ITAN ASSOOIA- 
TION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS is 
prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(Ly permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post free, 
ou receipt of two st amps, Or in quantities at the rate 
of 103 }er 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 14 Grosvenor Road, Westminster, to 
whom Sub-criptic and Donations towards the 
Funds of the Association should be vent.—Bankers, 
) rs. RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and C9., 1 Pall Mall 
E ast, S W. 


Four DOORS. FROM 
MESSRS. TATTERSALL’S, 

The WEST-END DEPOT — Be gg Fg for 
HORSES, CARRIAGES, HA EK &ec.. 24 and 26 
B ROMPLON ROAD, ALBER i ry ATH, S.W. 

The Nobility, Gentry, and County Families sup- 
plied with all requisites for st ble use. 

Carr‘ages, Horses, Harn Bicycles, and Tricycles 
sold and bonght on ec muinission 

The Proprietors direct atte nt‘on to the 
REGISTRY DEPARTMENT 
ass Men Servants for the House or Stable 
wanted or requiring employment; also for the Sale 
or Purchase of Horses, Carriages, and Dogs. The 
Fees for this Department are a; follow, viz. :— 











Me 











for High-cl 


















s. d. 
Entry of Horse for sale or wanted 5 0 
” 0% ” asiees ae Oe 
on Servs am a NEEM .......-..seceeeee 5 0 
a a requiring employment 2 0 
Applications for forms a:d all communications to 
be addressed t > the Proprietors of 


THE AL BE RT GATE MART AND REGISTRY, 
24 and 26 Brompton Road, ge Gate, S.W. 
FOUR DOORS FROM MESSRS. T ATTERSALL’S. 


I UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Ih Distilleries, Belfast; or at 
their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 


LDRIDGH’S BALM of COLUMBIA. 
Established Sixty Years. 

Warranted not to injure Health or Skin. It pre- 
vents Baldness and the Hair Turning Grey; Cleanses 
from Duindriff ; Restores wien fa ling off ; Strengthens 
Weak Hair; Cimses Eyebrows, Whiskers, and 

Mc ches to grew; and when used for Children 

a 3 the basis of a Magnificent Head of Hair. Sold 

hy all Chemists and P rfumers, 33 6d, 63, and Lls, 
22 Welling gton Street, Strand, Li nidon, W. C. 

Gi OL D ME DAL, 

Caleutta Exhibition, 1884. 


FRY’S Fes COCOA EXTRACT. 
** Strictly pure, easily assimilated.” 
—W. W. Sroppart, Analyst for Bristol. 
























YEYLON CHOCOLATE. 
COCOA Pen Prepared from Cocoa only recently 
ltivated in the Island, and refined 

suzar, fiavoured with Vanilla. 


NINETEESX PRIZE MEDALS. 


i OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 

PILLS are the best, the cheapest, and the 
most popular of remedies. The seasons change and 
circumstances vuy, but these remedies can always 
be used with ce eta oty and with safety. Eruptions, 
rashes, and all descriptions of skin diseases, sores, 
ulcerations, and oo ns are presently benefited and 
ultimately cured by these healing, soothing, and 
purifying medicaments. The Ointment rubbed upon 
the abdomen checks irritation in the bowels, averting 
and curing diarrboea and other disorders of the 
intestines frequently provailing through the summer 
and fruit seasons. Heat lumps, blotches, pimples, 
inflammations of the skin, muscular pains, neuralgio 
affections, and enlarged * glands can be Rene sees A 
overcome by using Holloway’s remedies according to 
the instructions accompanying every packet, 
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CHARLES GRIFFIN AND (0.’S 
LIST. 


Now ready, pr'ce 73 6d. 


YEAR-BOOK of the SCIENTIFIC and 
LEARNED SOCIETIES of GREAT BRITAIN 
and IRELAND. Compiled from Official Sources, 
First Issue. Giving an Account of over 500 
Societies engaged in the fo!lowing Departments 
of Research:—§ 1. Science Generally: i.e., 
Societies occupyiug themselves with Several 
Branches of Science, or with Science and Litera- 
ture jointly.—§ 2. Mathematics and Physics.— 
§3. Chemistry and Photography.—§ 4. Geology, 
Geography, and Mineralogy.—§ 5. Biology, in- 
cluding Microscopy and Anthropology.—§ 6. 
Economic Science and Statistics.—§ 7. Mechani- 
eal Science and Architecture.—§ 8. Naval and 
Military Science.—§ 9. Agriculture and Horticul- 
ture.—§ 10. Law.—§ 11. Medicine.—§ 12. Litera- 
ture—§ 13. Psychology.-§ 14. Archeology. 
With Appendix on the Leading Scientific Societies 
throughout the world 


Now ready, in 8vo, cloth bevelled, price 8s 6d. 


MIND in MATTER: A_ Short 
Argument on The’sm. By the Rev. James Tal. 
Contents :—Evolution in Nature and Mind—Mr. 
Darwin and Mr. Herbert Spencer — Inspiration, 
Natural and Supernatura!—Deductions. 
In 8vo, cloth bevelled, price 123 


The PHILOSOPHY of LAW. By W, 


GALBRAITH MitirrR, M.A., LL.B., Lecturer on 
Public Law in the University of Glasgow. 
ConTENTS :—Art, Science, and Philosophy of Law— 
Law and Metaphysics—Legal Forms—Obligation— 
Material Rights—Person and Pioperty—The Family 
—The State—Contract—The Community of States— 
Succession — Rights of the Individual — Women— 
Miners—Law, Morality, and Religion. 


CHARLES GRIFFIN and CO., 
EXETER STREET, STRAND, LONDON. 


DLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, for 


JULY, 188%. No. DCCCXXV. Price 2s 6d, 
ConTENTS, 
BERLIN IN 188+. Part I, 
Tue Basy’s GRANDMOTHER.—Part X. 
THE INVESTIGATION AND PROSECUTION OF CRIME, 
Maaepa’s Cow.—Conclusion. 
ScEPTIcAL THEORIES. 
VENICE. 
Tue Loss or “THe Aran City.” 
THE FREEBOOTERS OF AMERICAN FINANCE, 
Russia’s ADVANCE UPON INDIA. 
Wiii1am Briackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London. 
HE ‘NINE TEENTH CENTURY, 
for JULY, 1884, price 2s 6d. 


On a Country Roap. By Algernon Charles Swin- 


urne 
RETROGRESSIVE RELIGION. By Herbert Spencer. 
Eaypr’s Proper FRONTIER (with a Map). By Sir 


Samuel Baker. 

City or Lonpon Tivery Companirs. By the Right 
Hon. Sir Richard Assheton Cross, M.P. 

VistpLeE Apparitions. By Edmund Gurney and 
Frederic W. H. Myers. 


’ Tue Fepera STATES OF THE WoRLD. 
J. N. Dalton. 


Tae Letrers oF Hernricu Hex. 
Sichel. 

THE “ Repuction To Inrqguity.”’ By Henry George. 

THE SURRENDER OF Eayrr By Edward Dicey. 


London: _Kraan Pav, Trencu, and Co. 


By the Rev. 
By Walter S 


Now ready, price 43. 


é LONDON QUARTERLY 
REVIEW, JULY, is8:. 
CONTENTS. 


1, Free Epvcation, 

2, A FRENCH CRITIC ON DEMOCRACY. 

3. Tue SunpAy-ScHOOL System OF MrtHODIsM, 

4. Lorp Lynpuurst. 

5. AIDS TO PREACHING 

6. Houiness anp RIGHTECUSNESS. 

7. FREDERICK DENISON MAURICE. 

8. GENERAL Gorpon. 

Short Reviews and Brief Notices, anda Sammary of 
Foreign Periodicals. 

London : T. Wootmer, 63 Paternoster Row, B.C. 


gg 

Mr. Brownina. 

ITALIAN UNIVERSITY LIFE IN THE MIDDLE AGES, 

PRIVILEGE AND ARISTOCRACY. 

JOHN WYCLIFFE, PRECURSOR OF THE REFORMATION. 

THE SPECULATIVE PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION. 

Natura. Law In THE SprairvaL Wort. 

ENGLISH POLICY IN TE SOUDAN AND Ecypt. 

POLITICAL SURVEY OF THE QUARTER. 

ConTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 

— HoppER and SrouGcutTon, 27 Paternoster 
Ww. 


Now ready, pr'ce 6s, for JULY. 
BRITISH QUARTERLY 
REVIEW, No. CLIX. 

CONTENTS. 


th tilt 





NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 





All the best New Books are in circulation at 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Fresh Copies are added from day to day as the demand increases, and an ample 
supply is provided of all the Principal Forthcoming Books as they appear. 








SUBSCRIPTION—ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, 


Commencing at any date. 


BOOK CLUBS SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 





PROSPECTUSES POSTAGE-FREE ON APPLICATION. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), NEW OXFORD STREET; 
281 REGENT STREET ; and 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 





NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


LUCIA, HUGH, AND ANOTHER. 


By Mr. J. H. NEEDELL 


Author of ‘‘ Julian Karslake’s Secret.” 





3 vols. post 8vo, 253 6d. 


LANCELOT WARD, M.P. 
A Love-Story. 
By GEORGE TEMPLE. 


Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





This day, price 7s 6d, the TENTH EDITION (Sixteenth Thousand) of 


NATURAL LAW IN THE SPIRITUAL WORLD. 


By Professor HENRY DRUMMOND, F.R.S.E., F.G.S. 


From the BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, July:— 
“ There is, we believe, no previous instance of any work on religious philosophy attain- 
ing such great and rapid success. The extraordinary success of the work is due to its. 
merits. Its form and its leading ideas are quite original; it is one of the most suggestive: 


books we have ever read ; its style is admirable.” 





London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row. 


THE IMPENDING GENERAL ELECTION. 
JOH N BULLI 


OF 
SATURDAY, JULY 65OrTu, 
Will contain a SPECIAL SUPPLEMENT, giving a Complete List of the 
CANDIDATES FOR THE CONSTITUENCIES 
OF THE 
UNITED KINGDOM. 
Every sani price sdiieianaal 





T H E 


“JOHN BULL” OFFICE, Whitefriars neibis E.C. 


Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878, 


“THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES.” 
PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
| DELICIOUS, and VERY WHOLESOME. 


| The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 


LL 


WHISKY. 
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CHATTO AND WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. 


CHARLES READE’S NEW NOVEL. 
Complete in 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth extra, 63. 
SINGLEHEART & DOUBLEFACE: 
A MATTER-OF-FACT ROMANCE. 

By CHARLES READE, 

Author of ‘‘ Never too Late to Mend.” 





NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“ALL SORTS AND CONDITIONS OF MEN.” 
DOROTHY FORSTER. 
By WALTER BESANT. 

3 vols. crown 8vo, at all Libraries. 


“A real tour de force. Mr. Besant’s ability has 
never before been shown so conspicnously...... The 
pook is a genuine romance...... There can be no doubt 
that the, book will have the success which it fully 
deserves.”—Athenaum, 


OUIDA’S NEW NOVEL, 


PRINCESS NAPRAXINE. 
By OUIDA. 3 vols. crown 8v0, at all Libraries. 


“ More interesting even than ‘ Under Two Flags.’ 
It will rank among “the very best of Ouida’s novels.” 
—Evening News. 





NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 
‘LOVE THE DEBT.” 


A DRAWN GAME. 


rele BASIL. 3 vols. crown 8vo, at ali Librar‘es. 





SARAH TYTLER’S NEW NOVEL. 
SAINT MUNGO’S CITY, 
By SARAH TYTLER, 

Author of “ The Bride’s Pass,’’ “‘ Lady Bell,” &c. 


3 vols. crown 8vo, at all Libraries. 
| aonadseanl y. 





KATHARINE SAUNDERS’ NEW STORIES. 
HEART SALVAGE, BY SEA AND 
LAND. 

By Mrs. COOPER (KATHARINE SAUNDERS). 


3 vols. crown 8vo. At all Libraries. 
(Immediat ely. 


NEW VOLUMES ‘of “The PICCA- 
| 2g il -_allacal Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 


IONE. By E. Lynn Linton 

The LAND-LEAGUERS, By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 

BEATRIX RANDOLPH. By JuLian HawrHorne. 

a gal aaa By KATHARINE 
AU 

MARGARET ‘and ELIZABETH. By KatTHARINE 


GIDEON'S Bi ROCK. By KatTuarine SAUNDERS. 
LORD ‘BEACONSFIELD: a Biograpby. 


y T. P. O’Connor, M.P. Sixth Edition, with 
a ” Extended Intr oducti ion, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
7s 6d 





“ We know not where the h‘story of the period it 
embraces can be found so succinctly narrated.’’— 
World. 

ENGLAND UNDER GLADSTONE, 
By Justin H. McCartuy, M.P. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 6:. 
ta An excellent book. "—Whitehall Review, 


The PATIENT'S VADE MECUM: 
How to Get Most Benefit from Medical Advice 
and Treatment. By WiiviAm Kniaut, M.R.C.S., 
and Epwarp Kyieut, L.R.C.P, Crown 8vo, 1s; 
cloth, 1s 6d, 

The LIFE of the FIELDS, By 
RIcHARD JEFFERIES, Author of ‘‘The Gam- 
keeper at Home.” Crown 8yo, cloth extra, 6:. 


The MACLISE PORTRAIT GALLERY 
of ILLU->TRIOUS LITERARY CHARACTERS. 
With Memoirs by WILLIAM BATEs, B A., and 85 
Portraits. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s 6d, 


A DICTIONARY of MIRACLES: 
Iwitative, Realistic, and Dogmatic. By E. C. 
Brewer, LL D. (Uniform with “The Tender’s 
Handbook’). With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7s €d; half-bound, 93. 


AUTHORS and THEIR. WORKS, with with 
the DATES. Being the Enlarged Appendices 
to ‘‘ The Keader’s Handbook,” separately printed, 
By Rey. Dr. BkEwer. Crown 8vo, cloth limp, 2s 


ENGLISH CARICATURE and SATIRE 
on NAPOLEON the FIRST. By Jounn AsurTon, 
Author of “Social Life in the Reign of Queen 
Anne.’ ’ With 120 Illustrations from the Origina’s. 
2 vols, demy 8vo, clothextra, 28s. [In the press, 


CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 

















BOOKS TO READ IN THE HOLIDAYS. 





Crown 8vo, 6s each. 


OLD KENSINGTON. By Miss| The STORY of ELIZABETH; 
THACKERAY. | F illegal FROM an ISLAND. By Miss 


| TOILERS and SPINSTERS, and 


other Essays. By Miss Toackeray. 


The VILLAGE on the CLIFF. 


By Miss THACKERAY. 


FIVE OLD FRIENDS da 
YOUNG PRINCE. By Miss ll hoe: ANGEL; FULHAM LAWN. 


To ESTHER, and other Sketches. Miss WILLIAMSON’S DIVAGA- 
By Miss THackeray. | TIONS. By Miss Tuackeray, 


BLUE BEARD’S KEYS, and other MEHALAH: a Story of the Salt 
Stories. By Miss THACKERAY. | Marshes. By the Author of “John Herring.” 





Crown 8vo, 5s each. Each Volume containing Five Illustrations. 


JANE EYRE. By Charlotte; WUTHERING HEIGHTS. By 


BRONTE. | Emity Bronte. — AGNES GREY. By ANNE 
| Bronte. With Preface and Memoir of both 
SHIRLEY. By Charlotte Bronte. | Authors by CHARLOTTE Bronte. 
VILLETTE. By Charlotte Bronte. |The TENANT of WILDFELL 
The PROFESSOR, and POEMS. 


| LL. By Anne Bronte. 
By CyartotTe Bronte, And Poems by her 


'The LIFE of 
§ sters and Father. BRONTE. 





CHARLOTTE 


By Mrs, GasgeLL. 


Crown 8vo, 3s 6d each. Cloth gilt, each Volume containing Four Illustrations. 


The SMALL HOUSE at ALLING-| WITHIN the PRECINCTS. By 


TON. By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. | Mrs. OLIPHANT. 


FRAMLEY PARSONAGE. all For PERCIVAL. 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE. VELEY, 


The CLAVERINGS. By Anthony | 


TROLLOPE, 


TRANSFORMATION: aRomance. | LOVE the DEBT. By Basil. 
By NaTHaNIEL HawTHorne. | WIVES and DAUGHTERS. By 


ROMANTIC TALES. By the). oo" 
Author of ‘‘ John Halifax.” 


By Margaret 
“NO NEW THING. 


Norxis, 


By W. E. 


| NORTH and SOUTH. By Mrs. 


| GASKELL. 
DOMESTIC SYORIES. By th 
Author of “ John Halifax.” y "|e LOVERS. By Mrs. 
NO NAME. By Wilkie Collins. |GRANFORD, and other Stories. 


By Mrs. GASKELL, 


ARMADALF. By Wilkie Collins. | 
AFTER DARK. By Wilkie Collins. | mS, eo 
MAUDETALBOT. By Holme Lee. RUTH ; the GREY WOMAN;; and 
The MOORS and the FENS. By | other Stories, By Mrs. Gasie, 

Mrs. J. H. RIBDELL, | LIZZIE LEIGH; a 


CARITA By Mrs Oliphant | NIGHT’S WORK;; and other Stories. 


| GASKELL. 


and other 


DARK 
By Mrs. 





Fcap. Svo, limp cloth, price 23 6d each; or feap. 8vo boards, Pictorial Cover, price 2g each. 


SMITH, ELDER, and CO”S POPULAR LIBRARY 


CHEAP EDITIONS OF STANDARD WORKS. 


HANDY VOLUMES, PRINTED IN CLEAR, BOLD TYPE, ON GOOD PAPER. 


Comprising Works by some of the most Eminent Modern Writers, including :— 


The BRONTE SISTERS. 

W. M. THACKERAY. 
GEORGE ELIOT. 

ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 

Mrs. GASKELL. 

E. LYNN LINTON. 
KATHARINE S. MACQUOID. 
LEIGH HUNT. 


WILKIE COLLINS. 

HOLME LEE. 

ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN. 

The AUTHOR of “JOHN HALIFAX.” 
HAMILTON AIDE. 

The AUTHOR of “ The ROSE GARDEN.” 
The AUTHOR of “ MOLLY BAWN.” 

W. E. NORRIS, &e. 








London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 
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MEMOIRS OF L 


IFE AND WORK. 


By CHARLES J. B. WILLIAMS, M.D., F.R.S., 


Physician Extraordinary to Her Majesty the Queen, 


With a Portrait of the Author, and Original Sketches of La Place, Laennec, Andral, and other French Savants. 


8vo, 16s. 





EXTRACTS FROM NOTICES BY THE PRESS. 


‘Throughout a long and arduous professional life, side by side with his pro- | their author as an original explorer and discoverer in the rezion of general 


fessorship in University College, and the distracting claims of a large practice, 


pathology and physical diagnosis, As a matter of fact thee claims have never 


Dr. Williams has managed to keep up his general interest in the progress of | been contested, though they may have been ignored in tho forced brevity of 


science to the very last. 
yolcanic dust explanation of the singular sunsets of last winter, quite as ardently 
as he discussed the question of metallic tinkling more than fifty years since ; and 
it isa striking instance of that modifiability of opinion, lasting down to later 
life, which Mr. Herbert Spencer notes as characteristic of the highest type of 


mind, that now, in extreme old age, Dr. Williams is ready to entertain and even 


to welcome Dr. Koch’s recent theory of the dependence of pulmonary consump. | 


tion upon a specific ‘tubercle bacillus.’...... His Memoirs are well worth reading, 


even by those who take little interest in the technical problems. with which they | 


are mainly concerned, were it only for the sake of the admirable review which 
they contain of the general progress of medical opinion during the last half-cen- 
tury.””—Pall Mall Gazette. 

‘*Dr. Williams has deserved well of the public and of medicine, not least for 
this vigorous and interesting autobiography. Born more than eighty years ago, 
of good Welsh stock, whose fire and energy never desert him, he was, while stil a 
very young man, a favoured pupil of the famous Liennec, the inventor of the 
stethoscope, whose lessons he in his turn taught, systemat zed, and developed..... 


The avowed object of these memoirs is to vindicat» or re-state the claims of | 


London: SMITH, ELDER, 


He discusses the shadow of the comet of 1882 and the | 


modern cram-books. Stili it is at all times well for members of a profession 
which more than most needs the stimulus of personal enthusiasm and the pious 
incitement of great examples, to be reminded of the names and titles to respect 
of its past and present heross, amongst whom Dr. Williams will most certain] 

be counted. Suchanenland purpose compel and justify the character of this 
work—at once personal and technical—its grave disquisitions and precise details, 
which, however, are constantly enlivened by references t» subjects of scientific or 
general interest.”’-—The Academy. 

“We would reiterate our opinion that the hook under review is, in spite of its 
blemishes, a singularly instructive and interesting one. Of a liberal, and in some 
respects radical, tendency, Dr. Williams was in many points ahead of his genera. 
tion; and his remarks on matters of medical interest, even though written years 
ago, will secure the fullest approval of the modern reider. The book, too, is full 
of entertaining personal reminiscences, and scattered up and down it are many 
practical hints of the greatest value. There are, indeed, few men who, in the 
retirement of their old age, have retained so fresh an iuterest in the subject of 
their life work, and have kept *o well abreast of advancing science as the author 
of these memoirs.”’—Medical Times and Gazelte. 


and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





RECENT POETRY. 


Small crown 8vo, cloth, bevelled boards, 3s 6d. 


The RHYME of the LADY of the ROCK, 


and How it Grew. By Emtty Preirrer, Author of ‘‘ Glan Alarch,” &c. 

** Nothing could be better of its kind than this narrative of a visit to Mull, and 
‘there is a genuine ay preciation of the Highland character which is most soothing 
to the feelings too often irritated by the arrogant impertinence of casual tourists. 
The characters of old Susan and Miss M‘Corquodals are simply perfect in their 
way.’ —Graphic. 

Small crown 8vo, cloth, 2s 6d. 


The STRANGER’S STORY ; and his Poem, 
“The Lament of Love’’: an Episode of the Malvern Hills. Edited by 
Cuar LES Guinprop, AutLor of ** Plays from English History,” &c. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


COSMO de MEDICI; The FALSE ONE; 


AGRAMONT and BEAUMONT—Three Tragedies ; and The DEFORMED—a 
Dramatic Sketch. By the Author of “‘ Ginevra,” *‘ Palace and Prison,” &c. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, bevelled boards, 5s. 


UNDER a FOOL’S CAP: Songs. 
DanrEt Henry, Jun, 


** We have read these poems with a great deal of pleasure.””—Academy. 
‘Some of the poems are very pretty, snd most of them ure clever, and show 
considerable skill in versifying.””—Leeds Mercury. 


By 


Small crown 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d. 


CYRIL and LIONEL; and other Poems: 


Volume of Sentimental Studies, By Marx ANDRE RAFFALOVICH. 


a 


Small crown 8vo, cloth, 2s 6d. 


POEMS. Dedicated (by permission) to Lord 


Wolseley, G.C.B., K.C.B,GO.M.G. By Parry Honrywoop. 
** They evince a certain facility in the musical expression of graceful thoughts 
and religious aspirations, and they appeal to a wide range of sympathies.’’— 


Scotsman. 
Feap. 8vo0, cloth, 3s 6d. 


ALL SOULS’ EVE, **NO GOD,” and other 


Poems. By Maup Exprytu, Author of “‘ Margaret,” &c. 


Small crown 8vo, cloth, 3s 64. 


ILARIA ; and other Poems. By Erntx 8. W. 


JOHNSON. 

Pre. little book shows considerable feeling for beauty in external nature.’’— 

cademy. 

“Stories told with much feeling and grace, and in melodious, clear, and facile 
verse. Certainly a promising volume.”"—World. 

“**Tlaria’ is a romantic tale, prettily told, of a noble Italian girl, who, for her 
love's sake and the pity of it, surrenders a life of luxury to become one of the 

eople...... Among Mr. Johnson’s other poems is one that celebrates the loves of 

aphnis and Lyce with considerable grace and charm, and with a simplicity that 
well accords with the beautiful tale.’’"—Saturday Review. 


16mo, cloth, Is 6d. 


MUSA SILVESTRIS, By Grerarv Benpatt. 


Small crown 8+o, cloth, 3s 61, 


A STORY of THREE YEARS; and other 


Poems. By J. Wittrams 
“There is much in this little volume that is really very goo}.’’—Acadomy. 


Small crown 8vo, cloth, 23 6d, 


LIFE THOUGHTS. 


‘A little volume of polished and graceful verse, inspired with true and tender 
sentiment.’’—Spectator. 

“‘The present little book is a production of which no young poet need feel 
ashamed. Possesses both present merit and ;romise for the future. The versi- 
fication is generally good, and the language employed is pleasant and musical.”— 
Morning Post. 

Small crown 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d. 


The SON of SHELOMITH, By L. M. 
THORNTON. 


“Mr. Thornton bas produced a really fine and strong dramatic poem, in which 
the personages are full of human interest, are actuated by human passions and 
emotions, and are consistently wrought out.’’—Scotsman, 








London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, and CO. 


JVACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, No. 
JULY. Price 1s. 


CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 
M. Rewan's New Vouume. 
On AN Irian TrovT STREAM. 
THE CONSOLATIONS OF PESSIMISM, 
HEINE'S MounTAIN-IDYLLS. 
Faster WEek tn AMORGOS 
Worpswortn’s RELATIONS To SCIENCE. 
Mircuetnorsr Pracr. By the Author of ‘For Percival.” Chaps. 8-10, 
REVIEW OF THE MontTH, 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 
CHARLES KINGSLEY.—MARTIN LIGHTIOOT’S SONG, 


a Poem by the late Charles Kingsley, appears in THE ENGLISH 
A 
ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE for JULY. 


297. 


















PRICE SIXPENCE; BY POST, EIGHTPENCE. 


THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. 


CONTENTS FOR JULY. 
) HE SEINE BOAT.—A)} 4. HE WEASEL and his FAMILY. 
PERILOUS MOMENT.” | By Bensauin Scott. With 
Engraved by O. Lacour, from | Ijlustrations by Bryan Hook. 
a Drawing by C. Narier) 5, nt ARTIN LIGHTFOOT’S SONG: 
Hemy. (Frontispiece.) ; 4 a Poem. By the late CHARLES 
2. 6 hes ROYAL COLLECTION of KINGsLey. 
MINIATURES at WINDSOR 6. 7NHE AUTHOR of “ BEL- 
CASTLE. By R. Homes. | TRAFFIO.”’ By Henny James. 
With Illustrations. | (Concluded.) 


: N  UNSENTIMENTAL|?7. FYOW a BONE is BUILT. B 
. JOURNEY through CORN. | H Donatp MacAutster, Wit 
WALL. By the Author of “John | Illustrations, 
Halifax, Gentleman.” (Oon-/ 8. HE ARMOURERS PREN. 
cluded.) TICES. By ©. M. Yona, 


With Illustrations by | 
C. Narrer Henry. | Chaps. 19-20. 
ORNAMENTS, INITIAL LETTERS, &c. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 


Monthly, price 2s 6d. 


: iene CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 
CONTENTS FOR JULY, 
Eaypt, Europe, AND Mr. Guapstone. By Henry Dunckley (‘‘ Verax’’). 
THE Great PourticaAL SUPERSTITION. By Herbert Spencer. 
THE VISIBLE UNIVERSE. By Professor Balfour Stewart. 
Tue Proro-Hetvetians. By William Westall. 
OFFICIAL OpTtiMIsmM. By Francis Peek. 
UNTRODDEN iTALY. By Professor Mahaffy. 
Wren’s Work AnD ITs Lessons. By James Cubitt. 
PARLIAMENT AND THE FOREIGN Policy OF INDIA. By Jolin Slagg, M.P. 
ConTEMPORARY Live AND THOUGHT IN FRANCE, By Gabriel Monod, 
CONTEMPORARY RECORDS :— 
I. Moprvrn History. By Canon Creighton. 
JI. Frerron. By Julia Wedgwood. 
III. Geyerat LITERATORE. 
ISBISTER and CO., Limited, 56 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


(Continued.) 








Richly Illustrated with Chromo-lithozgraphs, Photographs, Etchings, Woodouts, 
Map, and Portrait. 550 pages, 8vo, price 16s. 


EARLY CHURCH HISTORY, 
TO THE DEATH OF CONSTANTINE, A.D, 337. 


Compiled by the late EDWARD BACKHOUSE. 
Edited and Enlarged by CHARLES TYLOR. 


Preface by THOMAS HODGKIN, 
Autbor of “Italy and her Invaders.” 


** Barly Church history from a Quaker stand-point is an interesting novelty. 
It is a simple narrative of historic facts, written with beautiful simplicity and 
lucidity, and with conspicuous fairness......An admirably written and fair narrative 
of the events of the first three centurie:.’"—British Quarterly Review, 


“Beautifully illustrated ; epitaphs, mosaics, and other tangible records are 
made excellent use of......The book is by far the best popular work we have seen 
on the subject. From beginning to end it is as engrossing as a novel; and the 
brief notice of Mr. Backhouse himself, who was a Quaker of Sunderland, fitly 
preludes what is in every sense a remarkable volume.”—Graphic, 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS’ NEW BOOKS. 


Now ready, at all the Libraries. in 2 vols., price 14s. 


DISSOLVING VIEWS: a Novel. By Mrs. 


AnpREW Lana. ‘ : 
“We have not in the least exaggerated the pleasure and pastime which the 
pook is pretty certain to giveto people of good breeding, reasonably w ide interests, 
good taste, and a slight inclination to the humorous view of life.”—Satuiday 


aettite in a Midland county, a duel in Paris, the Oxford and Cambridge cricket- 
match, the gathering of the clans at Oban, a performance of ‘ The Clouds,’ &e.— 
these are the staple incidents of the story ; but its real interest lies in the writer’s 
charming style and power of saying good things, which have now and again a 
touch of George Meredith about them.”—Academy. 


WITH PREFACE BY J. A. FROUDE, 
Now ready, in 2 vols. 8vo, price 28s, 


IRELAND in the SEVENTEENTH CEN- 


TURY: or the Irish Massacres of 1641-2, their Causes and Results. By 
Mary Hickson, Author of “Old Kerry Records.’’ 

*,* In these Volumes Lilustrative Extracts are given from the unpublished 
State Papers, the unpublished MSS. in the Bodleian Library, Lambeth Library, 
and the Library of the Royal Dublin Society, relating to the Plantations of 1610-39 ; 
a Selection from the unpublished Depositions relating to the Massacres, with 
Fac-similes ; and the Reports of the Tria’s in the High Court of Justice, 1652-4, 
from the unpublished MSS. in Trinity College, Dublin, 

e 


‘FROM GRAVE to GAY”; a Volume of 


Selections from the complete Poems of H. CHoLMONDELEY-PENNELL, Author 
of “Puck on Pegasus,” &c. Priated on hand-made paper, with a Portrait 
etched by C. W. Sherborne. Feap. 8vo (top edges gilt), 63. 
‘This volume is cer ain to increase Mr. Cholmondeley-Penne!l’s reputation, 
and is as pretty a book to present to one’s fair as the student is likely to find.’”— 
Harper’s Magazine, 


RANCH NOTES in KANSAS, COLORADO, 


the INDIAN TERRITORY, and NORTHERN TEXAS. By ReoGinaLp 
ALDRIDGE, With 4 Full-page Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 53, 

“This is an unpretentious and very pleasant litt!e volume......By shrewdness 
and indomitable pluck, or, as Mr. Aldridge prefers to put it, by good luck, he has 
been enabled after less than seven years to become a substan‘ ial ranchman, whose 
herds graze, if not ona thousand hills, at least on a good many acres. Every- 
thing, so far as we have tested the statements, seems to be set down honestly, 
without exaggeration, and devoid of untoward intentions against the purse of the 
promoter.”’—Academy. 


The late Dr. CHARLES MURCHISON’S 


TREATISE on the CONTINUED FEVERS of GREAT BRITAIN. Third 
Edition. Re-edited by W. Caytry, M.D, F.R.C.P. With 6 Coloured Plates 
and Lithographs, 19 Diagrams, and 20 Woodcut Illustrations, 8vo, 25s. 


The HEALTH of the SENSES: Sight, 


Hearing, Voice, Smell and Taste, Skin ; with some General Hints on Health, 
Diet, Education, Health Resorts of Europe, &c. By H.MacnavcutTon JONES, 
M.D., F.R.C.$.1., and Ed, With 60 Woodcut Iliustrations, Crown 8vo, 


price 3s 6d, 
OUR SEAMARKS: a Plain Account of the 


Lighthouses, Lightships, Beacons, Boys, and Fog-Signals, maintained on our 
Coasts. By E Price Epwarps. With a Map showing the Ranges of the 
princ'pal Lighthouses on the Coasts of the British Isles, and 44 Illustrations 
Engraved on Wood by G. H. Ford. Crown 8vo, 83 6d. 


MACAULAY’S MILTON, edited to illustrate 


the Laws of Rhetoric and Composition. With Shert Lives of Miltou and 
Macaulay and Critical Notes. By AL¥xaNDER Macxiz, M.A., Author of 
“Scctticisms Arranged and Corrected.’’ Feap. 8vo, 2s. 


OPEN COMPETITION HANDBOOKS. 


The LATIN HANDBOOK: Passages set at 


Examinations for India and Home and Civil Services, Woolwich, Sandhurst, 
&e. Including a Praxis of Examination Papers, specially arranged for Army 
Candidates. By W. K. DateLetsH. Edited by W. J. CueTwopr CRrawLey, 
LL.D., F.R.G.S., F.G.S., &. Crown 8vo, 3s 6. 


HANDBOOK of COMPETITIVE EXAMINA- 


TIONS for Admiszion to Every Department of Her Majesty’s Service. By 
W. J. Cuetwopr Crawity, LL.D, F.R.GS.. &c. Fifth Edition (88), 
corrected for the Present Year. Crown 8ve, 23 6d. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CoO. 


GIORDANO BRUNO: 
A TALE OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 
BY C. E. PLUMPTRE. 


2 vols. crown 8vo, 213, 

“Mr. C. E. Plumptre has thrown into a graphic an] instruct've narrative the 
facts and theories of this noble tbhinker.......Full of abiding attractiveness for 
those who realise how much of actual romance there bas been in the past history 
of mankind,’’—Daily Telegraph. 

«A sound and cleverly-written novel.” —Court Journel. 

** The book is as instructive as interesting.”"—St. James’s Gusette, 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited. 


Now ready, with a Portrait, Svo, ids. 


LEAVES from the DIARY of 
HENRY GREVILLE. Edited by the 
Viscountess ENFIELD. 

“This is a very amusing volume of political and social gossip, such as 2 man 
moving in the best society and connected with official aud diplomatic cire'es might, 
if he took the trouble to do so, be expected to collect......It is edited by his niece, 
Lady Enfield, and is fairly entitled to rank among the books of the season..... 
We recommen¢ it to the public,” —Standard. 


Second Scries. 








London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 





With Coloured Maps of Strata and Illustrations of Fossils, crown 8vo, cloth, 63 


ROCK HISTORY: 
A CONCISE NOTE-BOOK OF GEOLOGY, 
Having special Reference to the English and Welsh Formations, 


By C. L. BARNES, M.A., 
Late Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford, Science Master at Llandovery School. 


“The various formations are arranged in their stratigraphical order, and their- 
chief characteristics mentioned not only on the same page, but in the same hori- 
zontal line, so that at a glance one can read the name of a formation, its develop- 
ment in England and Wales (and in certain cases, in foreign countries), its mineral 
character, chief fossils, and prominent features. In connection with each table is 
a map of England and Wales, in which only the strata under consideration are 
depicted, and a plate of fossils is added to illustrate the organisms belonging to 
each separate period,’’—Extract from Preface. 





Price, in portfolio, 30s; mounted to fold in case, £2 2s. 


THE GOVERNMENT OF LONDON. 


A Series of Five Fully-coloured Maps of 


LONDON AND ITS ENVIRONS. 


Compiled from Ordnance and other Surveys. 


So arranged and coloured as to show at a glance some of the numerous and 
complicated divisions of London for administrative purposes, under the control 
of the Board of Works, Vestries, District Boards, Paving Commissioners, Burial 
Boards, Commissioners of Baths, Commissioners of Public Librarie:, Registrar. 
Genera', Gas and Water Companies, &c. So few of the boundaries ure con- 
terminous that it has been fouud necessary to have a series of Maps, viz. :— 


No. 1.-MUNICIPAL DISTRICTS. 

No. 2.-W ATER COMPANIES’ DISTRICTS. 
No.3.-GAS COMPANIES’ DISTRICTS. 

No. 4.-PARLIAMENTARY BOROUGHS. 


No.5.—POOR LAW UNIONS and REGISTRATION 
DISTRICTS. 


Each Map is drawn on a scale of two inches toa mile, and inclades the whole 
of the Metropolis Local Management Act area,—extending to Kew, Chiswick, 
Acton, Willesden, Richmond Park, on the West ; Woolwich, Bexley Heath, Plum- 
stead Marshes, on the East; Highgate, Hampstead, Crouch End, S amford Hill, 
Kingsbury Green, on the North; Kingston, Wimbledon, Lower Streatham, 
Crystal Palace, Anerley, Plaistow, and Sidcup, on the South; exhibiting plainly 
all the Main Thoroughfares, and most of the Streets, Squares, and Crescents, 
with their names; the Docks, Railways, and Stations; Parks, Commons, Public 
Buildings, &c. 

Size of each Map, 40 inches E. and W. by 27 inches N. and S. 


“The utility of the maps to the London householder and ratepayer is evident ; 
they deserve the attention of all who take an intelligent interest in the govern- 
ment of the metropolis.” —Times. 


Crown 8yo, price 1s 6d; by post, 1s 8d. 


THE LONDON WATER SUPPLY : 


ITS PAST, PRESENT, AND FUTURE. 


By G. PHILLIPS BEVAN, FSS. 


With a Frontispiece Cover by LINLEY SAMBOURNE, and a Coloured Map 
showing the Districts of the London Water Companies. 


“ Deals in a most thorough manner with the past, present, and future of the 
water supply of London,”’—Citizen. 

“Ts a valuable addition to the records concerning water supply to London, and 
will be read with great interest by all.”—Colliery Guardian, 





£econd Edition, revised, crown 8vo, cloth, 33 6d. 


NEEDLEWORK AND CUTTING-OUT: 


BEING 
HINTS, SUGGESTIONS, AND NOTES 
For the use of Teachers in dealing with the Difficulties in the Needlework Schedule, 


By KATE STANLEY, F.R.B.S., 
Head Governess and Teacher of Needlework at Whitelands Coilege, Chelsea. 
‘For plain work get Miss Stanley’s book, which gives you the elements of this 
work at Whitelands,’’—Professor Rusk1n in Fors Clavigera, No. 94, p. 248. 
“ A positive boon to all teachers of needlework.’’—Schoolmistress. 
‘A most useful book, full of practical suggestions.’’—Queen, 
“ Full of useful hints, suggestions, and notes.’’—School Guardian. 


18mo, cloth, 1s 6d, 


FACTS AROUND US: 
SIMPLE READINGS IN INORGANIC SCIENCE. 
With Experiments. 


By C. LLOYD MORGAN, F.GS., 
Associate of the Royal School of Mines, &c., Author of ‘* Water and its Teachings.”” 


‘An excellent little schoolbook of the modern type,—clear, simple, and 
straightforward.’’—Guardian, 

‘The information conveyed is as clear as it is full and terse, and is altogether 
what we should have expected from the author of ‘ Water and its Teachings,’”— 
Science Gossip. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, 8.W. 
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RECENTLY PUBLISHED 


Aids to Writing Latin Prose. With Exer- 


cises, By G. G. Brapier, D.D., Dean of Westminster, late Master of 
University College, Oxford, and formerly Master of Marlborough College. 
Edited and arranged by T. L. Parrtion, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of New 
College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 5:, 

A KEY, for the Use of Tutors cnly, 5s. 


’ ° ° ° 

Arnold’s Practical Introduction to Latin 
Prose Composition. New and Revised Editon. By G. G. Brapury, 
D.D., Dean of Westminster, late Master of University College, Oxford, and 
formerly Master of Marlborough College. Crown 8vo, 53. 


A KEY, for the Use of Tutors only, 53. 


Exercises in Translation at Sight: a 


Selection of Passages from Greek and Latin Authors. Arranged and Trans- 
lated by A. W. Spratt, M.A.,and A. Pretor, M.A., Fellows of st. Catharine's 
College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 

Vol. I1.—The ORIGINAL PASSAGES. 4s 6d, 

Vol, I1.—The ENGLISH VERSION. 


2 “J 
Easy Graduated Latin Passages. For 
Practice in Unseen Translation. By G. L, BENNerT, M.A., Head Master of 
Sutton Valence School. Imo, paper covers, Ls; or cloth, 1s 4d. 


A KEY, for the Use of Tutors only, 3s 61. 


Easy Latin and Greek Grammar Papers. 
For the Use of Public and Private Schools. Prepared by H. R. Heattey, 
M A., Assistant Master at Hillbrow School, Rugby. Small Syvo, 2s. 


Latin Grammar and Junior Scholarship 
Papers. By J. H. Raven, M.A., Head Muster of Fauconberge School, 
Beccles, Suffolk. Small 8vo, 1s 6d. 

A KEY, for the Use of Tutors only, 53. 


Grecula. A First Book of Greek Translation. 
Rules, Short Sentences, Stories for Translation, and a Vocabulary. By 
H. R. Heatuiey, M.A., Assistant Master at Hillbrow School, Rugby. Small 
8vo, 1s 6d. 
A KEY, for the Use of Tutors ouly, 5s. 


An Introduction to Greek Verse Composi- 


tion. With Exercises. By Arruur Srpawick, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford; and F. D, Morice, M.A., Assistant Master 
at Rugby School. New Edition, with 30 additional easy Exercises. Crown 
8vo, 5s. 

A KEY, for the Use of Tutors only, 55. 


Latin Passages adapted for Practice in 


Unseen Translation. For the use of Middle aad Upper Forms of 
Schools. By J. Y. Sargent, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Hertford College, 
Oxford ; and Editor of ‘‘ Materials and Models for Latin and Greek Prose 
Composition.’’ Crown 8vo, 2s 61. 


Selections from Lucian. With English 


Notes. By Everyn Apssorr, M.A., LL.D., Fellow and Tutor of Balliol 
College, Oxford, Small 8vo, 3, 6d. 


A Skeleton Outline of Greek History. 


Chronologically arranged. By Everyn Assott, M.A., LL.D., Fellow and 
Tutor of Balliol Coliege, Osfurd. Small 8vo, 2s 6d. 


A Skeleton Outline of Roman History. 


Chronologically arranged. By P. E. MatHEson, M.A., Fellow of New College, 
Oxford. Small 8vo, 2s, 


Etyma Greca. An Etymological Lexicon of 


Classical Greek. By E. R. Wuarton, M.A., Lecturer and late Fellow of 
Jesus College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


Clivus. Elementary Exercises in Latin 
Elegiac Verse. Compiled by A. C. AtncER, M.A., Assistant Master at Eton 
College. Crown 8vo. . 

Part I, New Edition, 2s 6d. 
A KEY, for the Use of Tutors only, 33 6d. 


Part II., 2s 6d. 


Highways of History. A Series of Volumes 


on portions of English History, by Various Writers. Edited by LoursF 
CreiexToN, Author of “A First History of England,’’ “Stories from English 
History,’ &c. Small 8vo, 1s 6d each. 

The Government of England. 

England and Ireland. 


Growth of the English Colonies. 


cere 


LIST — 1 


FORTHCOMING WORKS 





Letters of Cicero. Selected and Edited, with 


Introduction and Notes, by J. H. Murrueap, B.A., Assistant to Professor of 
Hamanity in the University of Glasgow. Crown 8yo, (In the press, 


Cicero Pro Cluentio. With Introduction, 


Notes, &. By W. Yorxe Faussert, B.A., Assistant Master inthe Grammar 
School, Manchester. Crown 8vo. [In preparation, 


An Elementary Greek Syntax. By F. E, 


Tuompson, M.A, Assistant Master at Marltorough College, Author of og 
Syntax of Attic Greek.”” Crown 8vo. (In the press, 


Midd'e Forms of Schools. Ediied by EK. H. Moorr, M.A., Assista 


4 ) ster 
in the High School, Plymouth. Small 8yvo. " 


Selections from Thucydides. For the et 
{In preparation. 
Passages for Unseen French Translation. 


By C. H. Parry, M.A., Assistant Master at Charterhouse. Crown 8vo. 
In the press, 


Exercises in French Syntax. With Rules. 
By G. Swarr, M.A., Assistant Master at Marlborough a te 8y0. 
n the press. 


A Collection of Arithmetical Exercises, 


progressively arranged. By A. E. Donxtn, M A., and C. H. Hopess, M.A,, 
Assistant Masters at Rugby School. Small 8vo. {In the press. 


A History of the Romans. For the Use of 


Middle Forms of Schools. By R, F. Horton, M.A., Fellow ard Leoturer of 
New College, Oxtord. Crown 8vo. {In the press. 


Viri Illustres Urbis Rome. An Elementary 


Latin Reading Book. With Notes and Vocabulary. By G. L. BENNETT, 
M A., Head Master of Sutton Valence School. Small 8yvo. {In the press. 


A Preparatory Latin Reader. With Notes 


and a Vocabulary. By F. Ritcure, M.A., the Beacon, Sevenoaks, and late 
Assistant Master in the High School, Plymouth. Orown 8vo. 
(In the press. 


A German Exercise Book. Containing about 


150 Exercises, with the necessary Accidence and Syntax, and a Vocabulary. 
By W. G. GuILLemARD, M.A., Assistant Master at Harrow School. 
. [In preparation. 


| 2 ° ° 1g 
Scott’s Marmion. With Introduction, Notes, 
&. By F. 8S. Arnoup, M.A., Assistant Master at Bodford Grammar School. 
Forming a Vo'ume of ‘‘ English School Classics.” Small 8vo. 
{In preparation. 


A History of Hellas. For the Use of Upper 


Forms of Schools. From the Earliest Times to the Death of Alexander. By 
Evetyn Appott, M,A., UL.D., Fellow and Tutor of Balliol College, Oxford. 
Crown 8vo. {In preparation. 


Bacon’s Essays. Complete Edition. By 


Francis Storr, B.A. Forming a Volume of ‘‘ English School Classics.’ 
Small 8vo. [In the press, 


Greek Passages Adapted for Practice in 


Unseen Translation. Intended for the Use of Middle and Higher 
Forms of Schools, and for University and other Students, By ARTHUR 
Sr1pewick, M.A., Fellow of Corpus Christi College, Oxford; late Assistant 
Master at Rugby Schovl, and Fe'low of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

{In preparation. 


Highways of History. A Series of Volumes 


on portions of English History, by Various Writers. Edited by Lovrse 
CreiauTon, Author of ‘‘ A First History of England," “ Stories from Enzlish 
History,’’ &. Small 8vo. {In the press. 


The Connection between England and Scotland. 
The History of Religion in England. 
The Relations of England with Foreign Powers. 





The Social History of England. 
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